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MERCIAN ORIGINS. 


Tue following notes, gathered from Bede 
and the ‘ Anglo-Saxon Chronicle,’ have been 
pat together in the hope of contributing 
something to elucidate the early history of 
Mercia. The Mercian supremacy over the 
greater part of England lasted about 200 years 
(640-820), and although it may have been a 
loose Home-Rule arrangement, leaving great 
liberty to the subordinate ‘or associated 
states, yet it must have had its effect on the 
gradual unification of the English peoples. 
For example, it may turn out that the “large 
hide” is Mercian, and the “small hide” 
Kentish, the squire and the yeoman, to use 
later terms, being the respective ideals of the 
landowning freeman. One of the earliest 
Mercian charters is a grant of a five-hide 
estate by Wulfhere (Birch, ‘Cartularium,’ 
i. 53). One important document has come 
down to us to show how Mercia was composed, 
the ‘Tribal Hidage.” It will be assumed 
here that the solution proposed in 9 §, vii. 
441 is in the main correct, but it may be 
pointed out that Mr. Corbett’s solution in 
the Z'ransactions of the Royal Historical 


Society for 1900, which makes the total to 
be 144,000 hides, assigns 100,000 to England 
south of the Humber, for he supposes the 
first 44,000 to belong to Northumbria, viz., 
Bernicia, 30,000, and Deira, 14,000. 

The first question is, What was the terri- 
tory originally occupied by the Angle tribes 
known as the Mercians? We have Bede's 
answer that the North Mercians had 7,000 
hides and the South Mercians 5,000, and that 
the Trent divided them (iii. 24). The ‘ Tribal 
Hidage’ gives us the Lindes farona with 
Heth feld land, 7,000 hides, and Nox gaga, 
5,000; and it has been already suggested 
that the latter district is a portion of the 
7,000 hides of the Wocen stna, occupying 
(roughly speaking) the present counties of 
Leicester and Northampton. The Lindes 
farona have their country defined by the 
“parts of Lindsey,” and Heth feld land seems 
to be used for the whole district on the west 
side of the Trent from Hatfield and Hatfield 
Chase to the south of Nottinghamshire. The 
part of Bassetlaw Hundred adjacent to York- 
shire was known as the Hatfield division, 
either because it was originally part of Hat- 
field, or at least bordered upon it; and in 
the latter alternative the old “ Heath field” 
must have stretched down to the borders of 
Derbyshire. On marking on a map the 
North Mercians over the northern half of 
Lincolnshire, the south-east corner of York- 
shire, and Nottinghamshire, and the South 
Mercians over Leicestershire and Northamp- 
tonshire, it will be seen how well the alloca- 
tions fit in with Bede’s description. It will 
also become evident that the Mercians entered 
England by the Humber and settled on its 
shores and along its tributaries the Don and 
Trent, the latter giving easy access into the 
centre of the country. 

Another means of fixing the area is afforded 
by considering the districts occupied by the 
surrounding states. The Mercians occupied 
the “mark,” or district separating the pro- 
vinces of the Northumbrians, East Angles, 
and West (or South) Saxons, and we have 
clues as to the extent of these provinces. The 
Humber, it appears from Asser (a. 867) and 
Geoftrey of Monmouth (ii. 7), was the name, 
not only of the estuary now so called, but 
of the Ouse at least as far as York. Thus 
the limit of Northumbria is fixed not at the 
southern border of Yorkshire, but at the 
Ouse; yet it probably always embraced 
what is called the Ainsty of York, between 
the Ouse, Wharfe, and Nidd, for it was to 
this district that the Northumbrian saint 
Hieu retired (Bede, iv. 23). Westward of 
this, to the south of the Wharfe or the Nidd, 
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was the kingdom of Elmet, which Bede (lic.) | as the position of Spalding and Spaldwick 


calls British, and which Nennius (app.) says 
became Northumbrian on its seizure by King 
Edwin. Elmet therefore was not Northum- 
brian, and the ‘ Tribal Hidage’ shows it as 
having fallen to Mercia. It was in this dis- 
trict that Penda was killed at the battle of 
the Winwed. The site is said to be Win- 
moor, to the north-east of Leeds, which place 
was reached by Oswy a little after the battle. 
Close by one of the great Roman roads passes 
northward through Aberford. The Northum- 
brians, being comparatively weak in numbers, 
seem to have waited for the attack on their 
own ground. The Wharfe gives the most 
probable boundary line. It is the boundary 
of the hundreds, one of which is named Skyr- 
ack (division oak?). For the Nidd, it may 
be said that it forms the boundary of the 
archdeaconry of York or the West Riding, 
the civil boundary of this district being still 
further to the north. Possibly the district 
between the Wharfe and the Nidd was a 
“mark” or No-man’s-land. Nennius calls 
the district where the battle took place the 
Field of Gai; Guiseley and Kayley, places 
lying between Cawood and Keighley, may 
preserve this ancient name. Elmet is attached 
usually to Barwick-in-Elmet, and sometimes 
also to Sherburn. 

The Northumbrians, however, made con- 
quests further west, and Ethelfrith’s descent 
on Chester in 607 or later, perhaps by way of 
Sedbergh or of Colne, secured for them most of 
the present counties of Lancaster and Chester, 
which probably remained Northumbrian till 
the overthrow of Oswald in 641. Oswestry 
seems a peculiar site fora battle between the 
kings of Mercia and Northumbria, but if we 
suppose that Oswald was trying to join the 
Wessex forces by way of the Severn Valley, 
it will be seen that Penda attacked him just 
after he had crossed the Northumbrian limit, 
at the southern boundary of Cheshire (now a 
detached portion of Flintshire)—as soon, in 
fact, as he beenene a trespasser on what Penda 
considered his own domains. 

The East Angles occupied Norfolk and 
Suffolk, and their allies or subjects the 
Gyrwas spread themselves over the Fen | 
country and its margin. It appears from 
Bede that the South Gyrwas were the domi- | 
nant people among the Fenmen — he men- 
tions them by name, and their chief was of 
rank to marry a daughter of the East Anglian | 


shows, and so we may conclude that the inter- 
mediate tribes belonged to the same group. 
The country occupied by the Gyrwas, to give 
them their general name, includes South 
Lincolnshire (Kesteven and Holland), Cam- 
bridgeshire, Huntingdonshire, and the nor- 
thern end of Northamptonshire. Bede (iv. 6) 
tells us that Peterborough was in the country 
of the Gyrwas, and the historians of Ely call 
the people of their district by the same name. 
Further, Bede speaks of the “ province” of 
Oundle, just as he speaks of the * province” 
of the East Angles or of the East Saxons ; 
hence it may be inferred that Oundle was the 
chief city of the South Gyrwas, and so the 
seat of government for the whole group. This 
“ province” of Oundle maintained a sort of 
distinction till a later period, being known 
as “The Eight Hundreds” in the time of 
Edgar (‘A.-S. Chron.,’ 963). The ‘Tribal 
Hidage’ assigns only 600 hides to the South 
Gyrwas, so that there had been some enlarge- 
ment, either by addition or by natural growth, 
in the 300 years intervening. That the 
Gyrwas were East Anglian in sympathy and 
doubtless by race is proved by the story of 
their conversion. This was probably effected 
by St. Felix, who is said by tradition to have 
had a church at Soham, on the border of their 
country ; and his successor in the East 
Anglian bishopric was “his deacon Thomas, 
of the province of the Gyrwas ” (Bede, iii. 20). 
Then we have the story of St. Botolph. It 
can scarcely be doubted that Siwara, Queen 
of the “Southern English,” was the ruler of 
the South Gyrwas in succession to Tonbert. 
Botolph obtained from her an islet in the Fens 
as the site for his hermitage, and the gift was 
ratified by the kings of the East Angles. If 
Boston be the site of Ikanho, the land granted 
him must have been near a Spalda district ; 
and so his story shows that in 654, when 
Penda was in the zenith of his power, the 
Fenland tribes held together under the 
suzerainty of the East Angles. A little later 


| St. Etheldreda settled at Ely, “in the pro- 


vince of the East Angles, a country of about 
600 families ”—probably the Herstina of the 
‘Tribal Hidage’—which had been assigned 
to her as dowry by her first husband Ton- 
bert, and the people of which, as already 
stated, were Gyrwas (Bede, iv. 19; ‘Liber 
Eliensis’). It is sometimes supposed that 
they were tie South Gyrwas ; but it is so un- 


king—and the ‘Tribal Hidage’ agrees with | likely that a chief would give the central 
district of his province as dowry that nothing 
further need be said as to this. Another 
yiece of evidence is given incidentally by 

e (ii. 12), who, in mentioning the great 


this by giving them the first place in its list, 
thus: South Gyrwa, North Gyrwa, East 
Wixna, West Wixna, (Herstina), and Spalda. 
The last named were certainly ’enmen by race, 
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battle between Redwald of East Anglia and 
Ethelfrith of Northumbria in 617, says it 
took place “on the borders of the kingdom 
of Mercia, on the east side of the river that 
is called Idle,” showing that Red wald’s domains 
extended at least as far as the Trent —7.e., they 
included Kesteven and the Fen country of 
South Lincolnshire. 

As on the north and east the Mercians were 
originally shut in by the Northumbrians and 
Elmet and by the East Anglians and Gyrwas, 
so on the south and west they met the West 
Saxons. It is singular that though the 
‘Chronicle’ is a West Saxon compilation it 
gives but scanty details of their settlements. 
It would appear that Cerdic in 495 landed on 
the Hampshire coast near Christchurch and 
pushed his way inland ; then (c. 519), leaving 
this district, with the Isle of Wight, con- 
quered later, to his nephews or cousins Stuf 
and Wihtgar (514, 534), sailed away to make 
further conquests. If the names Chard and 
Chardstoke may be relied upon as indications, 
these new settlements were in the western 
part of Dorset. 
to the tradition that to rule the western part 
of the West Saxon country was more digni- 
fied than to rule the eastern (Asser, a. 855). 
About the same time as Cerdic, the mysterious 
Port, with his sons Bieda and Megla, landed 
near Porchester (501), and, having conquered 
the Britons there, dwelt in the district. 
Nothing is told us of their tribe or ancestry 
or their subsequent history. Port himself 
has a name apparently derived from the 
place he conquered ; but the situation in- 
dicates that they were the Meonwaras, or 
dwellers by the Meon, afterwards conquered 
by Wulfhere of Mercia (661) and given to the 
king of the South Saxons. Stuf and Wihtgar 
and their comrades were Jutes, but the Meon- 
waras may have been Saxons, as nothing is 
said to show that they differed from the great 
body of the settlers on the south coast. Bede, 
relating the story of Wilfrid’s missionary 
work among the South Saxons (iv. 13), states 
that Ebba, the queen of Ethelwalch, “had 
been christened in her own island, the pro- 
vince of the Wiccii.” If these Wiccii were 
the same as the inhabitants of the Severn 
Valley, the “island” is a difficulty, unless 
they had a settlement in Hampshire, say on 
Hayling Island, in which case Port and his 
sons may have been of this tribe. 

From their settlements on the south coast 


This may have given rise | 


from the north and east, and we may con- 
jecture that in this manner were formed the 
districts of mixed race called the country of 
the Middle English or Middle Saxons (Bede, 
iii. 21; ‘Chron.,’ 653). They became part of 
the Mercian confederation, and seem to be 
those called in the ‘ Tribal Hidage’ Frerpinga, 
Wigesta, and perhaps Herefinna. In the 
former essay it was suggested that the latter 
occupied Worcestershire, on the ground that 
places called Harvington occur here, and that 
the traditional hidage of the county seems to 
have been 1,200; but there are some objec- 
tions to this, and the Herefinna, with their 
“twice 600 hides,” may have been settled in 
Buckinghamshire. In this ease Middle Eng- 
land probably means the greater part of the 
ee counties of Bedford, Hertford, and 
suckingham, with some portion of Oxford- 
shire. Along the Severn the more permanent 
West Saxon conquests are indicated by the 
limits of the old dioceses of Hereford and 
| Worcester, the tribes dwelling here being 
called Hecana, Megaszeta, and Hwicca. How 
much further they may have been extended 
is unknown, but if the battle of Fethanleah 
(584) really took place at Faddiley,in Cheshire, 
it seems likely that the north of Shropshire 
and most of Cheshire and Staffordshire were, 
for a time at least, West Saxon, for we are 
told that as a consequence of this victory 
“Ceawlin took many towns and spoils in- 
numerable.” Another token of this advance 
may be afforded by Cuttlestone, the name of 
a hundred in Staffordshire. The Domesday 
form, Cudulvestone, points to Cuthwulf’s 
Stone as the meaning, and Cuthwulf was the 
great West Saxon warrior who penetrated to 
Bedford in 571, and was slain in the same 
year at some place not mentioned. If this 
account of West Saxon advance be correct, 
the Westerna of the ‘Tribal Hidage’ must 
have been theirs originally, and even Stafford- 
|shire and Cheshire, afterwards so distine- 
| tively Mercian. J. 5B. 
(To be continued.) 


THE JUBILEE OF THE ‘LEISURE HOUR.’ 
(Continued from 9 8. viii. 519.) 

| Like Chambers’s Journal, which was 

|started on the 4th of February, 1832, 

'the Leisure Hour used to be published in 

| weekly numbers as well as in monthly parts, 

but the sale of the weekly issue gradually 


the West Saxons pushed their conquests | fell off, while that of the monthly part 
inland in two lines : across the Thames towards | increased, and in 1881 the weekly issue was 


Bedfordshire (571) and to Cirencester and 
the Severn Valley (552, 577). 


|abandoned. In the fresh series music was 


In the former | introduced, Sullivan contributing a duet, 


direction they would meet the Angle invaders | ‘The Sisters,’ based on newly published words, 
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for the use of which Tennyson gave special 
permission. In 1900 great changes were 
again made, both in the size and appearance 
of the magazine, bringing it well up to 
modern requirements. My father  fre- 
quently advised that advertisements should 
be taken for the monthly parts, and repre 
sented what an additional source of revenue 
they would prove; but for many years no 
advertisements except a few from its own 
publisher were inserted, “the commercial 
advantage being held to be subordinate to 
the general aim.” 

The Leisure Hour has always been noted 
for its excellent illustrations. Mr. (after- 
wards Sir) John Gilbert was for long its 
principal artist, and as a contrast to later 
times, it is interesting to note that at the 
height of his fame he never charged more 
than five guineas a drawing. 

Through the kindness of Mr. James 
Bowden and the Rev. Richard Lovett, I 
am in a position to give the number of 
oe mag of all kinds issued by the 
teligious Tract Society during the vear | 
ending March 31st, 1901, and the total | 
issues from the formation of the Society. 
During that year 682 new publications | 
were issued, of which 268 were tracts. 
The Society has already published, or 
helped others to publish, Leche and tracts 
in 250 languages, dialects, and characters. 
The total circulation in the year from 
the home depdét, including books, tracts, | 
booklets, handbills, periodicals (reckoned in 
numbers), cards, and miscellaneous issues, 
reached 31,646,560, including 15,227,990 
tracts. The issues from foreign depots, 
so far as can be ascertained, amounted to 
20,000,000, making a total circulation of 
51,646,560, and of 3,438,565,420 since the 
formation of the Society. 

The Jubilee number records the important 
services rendered to the literature of the 
people by the Messrs. Chambers and John 
Cassell. And in addition to these mention | 
should also be made of the father of our 
periodical literature, John Limbird, as well 
as Charles Knight. In January, 1822, Lim- 
bird started the Mirror, and it was published 
weekly at the then low price of twopence. 
It consisted of a sheet of sixteen demy 
octavo pages, with one or two woodcuts. In 
the Atheneum for the 22nd of January, 1831, | 
the bound volume for the half year received | 
high praise: “It is just the humanizing 
volume that ought to delight the fireside of 
every cottage in the kingdom.” The notice 
was evidently written by Mr. Dilke. John 
Limbird died on the 30th of October, 1883, 


aged eighty-eight. The Penny Wagazine was 
started ten years after the J/:rror, being 
commenced in March, 1832, Charles Knight 
undertaking the risk and becoming its editor, 
Alexander Ramsay acting as sub-editor. 
The title was originated by Mr. M. D. Hill, 
then member for Hull. Mr. Bulwer (after- 
wards Lord Lytton) in the House of Com- 
mons described it as “affording a trumpery 
education to the people,” and Dr. Arnold 
described it as “all ramble-scramble.” De 
Morgan was amongst its first contributors, 
writing for it a series of mathematical papers. 
Such was its success that at the end of its 
first year it had reached a sale of 200,000. 
The magazine terminated unexpectedly in 
1845. 

Of the progress made by Chambers’s 
Edinburgh Journal when entering on its 
fourteenth year, the number for January 4th, 
1845, contains an interesting account. The 
sale of the monthly part is given as forty 
thousand, while that of ‘Chambers’s Informa- 
tion for the People’ had been about a hundred 
and thirty thousand ; and the same article 
states that upwards of a quarter of a million 
of printed sheets left the house every week, 
“being as many as the whole newspaper 
press of Scotland issued in a month about 
the year 1833.” It is curious that in the same 
article a suggestion should be made that 
books should be sold by general dealers. 

Although Chambers’s Journal is still issued 
in weekly numbers, the monthly - part sale 
is far the larger. In 1882 its Jubilee was 
celebrated, and in the number for the 28th of 
January Mr. William Chambers contributes 
‘Reminiscences of a Long and Busy Life,’ 
and includes a history of the founding of 
the Journal and much interesting informa- 
tion concerning himself and_ his brother 
Robert. Seven months after the starting of 
the Journal literature had to mourn the 
death of Sir Walter Scott, which occurred on 
the 2lst of September, 1832. At the funeral, 
which took lass on Wednesday, the 26th, 
the brothers were present, and William 
writes of it: “The spectacle presented at 
the final solemnity—the large concourse of 
mourners clustered under the trees near 
the ruins of the Abbey of Dryburgh, the 
sonorous reading of the funeral service 


jamidst the silent crowd, and the gloomy 


atmosphere overhead—is one never to be 
obliterated from remembrance.” 
Joun C, FRANCIS. 


(To be continued.) 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 5 


KIPLING IN AMERICA. 

BEFORE giving a complete list of the books, 
wems, &e., written by Mr. Kipling and pub- 
ished in the United States, it may not be 
out of place to append a full list—for all of 
which, excepting a few items, | am indebted 
to Mr. W. M. Clemens’s ‘A Ken of Kipling’ 
(New York, New Amsterdam Book Company, 
1899)—of every original publication that has 
come from his pen up to the publication of 
‘Kim’ :— 


1. Quartette. Christmas Annual. Lahore, 1885. 
Svo, pp. 125. 

2. On Her Majesty’s Service Only. Depart- 
mental Ditties. Lahore, 1886. Oblong Svo. 

3. Plain Tales from the Hills. Caleutta and 
London, 1888. Cr. Svo, } 

4. Soldiers Three. Miahabad, 1888. Cr. Svo, 
yp. 

" The Story of the Gadsbys. Allahabad, 1888. 
Cr. pp. 100. 

6. In Black and White. Allahabad. Cr. 8vo, 
pp._106, 
Under the Deodars. Allahabad, 1888. Cr. 
106. 

Tire Phantom ‘Rickshaw, and other Tales. 
Allahabad, ISS88. Cr. Svo, pp. 104. 

9. Wee Willie Winkie, and other Stories. Alla- 
habad, 1888. Cr. Svo, pp. 96. 

10. The Courting of Dinah Shadd, and other 
oo New York, 189. Cr. Svo, PR; 182 

Departmental Ditties, and other Verses. Cal- 

ai London, and Bombay, 1891. Cr. 8vo, pp. 121. 

2. The City of Dreadful Night. Allahabad. No 
date, probably 1891. Cr. Svo, pp. %. 

13. 7 ife’s Handicap: Stories of Mine Own People. 
London and New York, 1891. Cr. Svo, pp. 351. 
Letters of Marque. Allahabad, 1891. Svo, 
“ Barrack-Room Ballads, and other Verses. 
1892. Cr. 8vo, pp. 208. 
16. The Naulahka: a Story of West and East. 
1892. Cr. 8vo, pp. 276. 
Ballads and Barrack-Room Ballads. New 
York and London, 1892. Cr. 8vo, pp. 207 
18. Many Inventions. London and New York, 
1893. Cr. Svo, pp- 365. 
19. The Jungle Book. London and New York, 
= Cr. 8vo, pp. 212. 
The Second Jungle w- London and New 
21. Soldier Tales. millan, 1896. (Knowles. ) 
~. The Seven Seas. London and New York, 
1896. Cr. Svo, pp. 246. 
23. Slaves of the Lamp. London and New York, 


I have searched the catalogues of American 

mublications from 1890, the year in which 
‘ipling was first represented in the States, 
right up to 31 October, 1901, for the 
issues of Mr. Kipling’s works, &e., which 
have appeared in America. This has not 
been done without some little trouble ; so I 
trust any omissions (I have endeavoured to 
be absolutely accurate) will be pardoned. I 
add also the year of publication and the pub- 
lisher. The list does not include volumes of 
selections. 


1890. 

Plain Tales from the Hills. F. F. Lovell. 

Story of the Gadsbys. J. W. Lovell. 

Ditto. Munro. 

Courting of Dinah Shadd, and other Stories. 
With Biographical and Critical Sketch by A. Lang. 
Harper. 

Departmental Ditties, Barrack-Room Ballads, 
and other Verses. United States Book Company. 
Indian Tales. United States Book Company. 
Phantom ’Rickshaw, and other Tales. ares. 
Ditto. Rand, MeNally & Co. 
Plain Tales from the Hille” Macmillan. 
Ditto. Munro. 

Soldiers Three, and other Stories. Munro, 


1891. 

Life’s Handicap. Macmillan. 

Light that Failed. Rand, McNally & Co. 

Ditto. Munro. 

Ditto. United States Book Company. 

Mine Own People. With Introduction by H. 
James. Munro. 

Ditto. Ditto. United States Book Company. 

Story of the Gadsbys, and Under the Deodars. 
United States Book Company. 

Under the Deodars. United States Book Com- 


pany. 
Wee Willie Winkie, and other Stories. Rand, 
McNally & Co. 


1892. 
Ballads and Barrack-Room Ballads. Macmillan. 
Barrack-Room Ballads, and other Verses. United 
States Book Company. 
Naulahka: a Story of West and East. Rand, 
McNally & Co. 


Ballads and Ballads, with Addi- 
tional Poems. Macmillan. 
Many Inventions. Appleton. 


1894. 
Jungle Book. Century Co. 
Prose Tales. 6 vols. Macmillan. 
aes Naulahka: Story of West and East. Mac- 
millan. 


24. Captains Courageous. New York and Lon- 
don, 1897. Cr. Svo, pp. 387 

25. The Day’s Work New York and London, 
IS98. Cr. Svo, pp. 338. 

= A Fleet in Being. London, 1899. Cr. 8vo, 
mr 7. Stalky & Co. London and New York, 1899. 
Cr. ‘Svo, pp. 282. 

2s. From Sea to Sea. New York, 1899; London, 
1900. 2 vols. Svo, pp. 431. 


Out of India: Things I saw and failed to see in 
Certain Days and Nights at Jeypore and Elsewhere. 
Dillingham. 

The Second Jungle Book. Century Co. 

1896. 

The Seven Seas. Appleton. 

Soldier Stories. Macmillan. 


1897. 
The Writings in Prose and Verse of Rudyard 


29. Kim. London and New York, 1901. Cr. ~ Kipling. 18 vols. Outward Bound Edition. 
pp. 420. 


Vols. i-xi. Seribner. 
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Barrack-Room Ballads. Mansfield. 
Captains Courageous: a Story of the Grand 
Banks. Century Co. 
Departmental Ditties. Mansfield. 
1898. 
Collectanea: Reprinted Verses. Mansfield. 
Ballads and Verses. Mansfield. 
Barrack-Room Ballads and Departmental Ditties, 
and other Verses. Mansfield. 
Barrack-Room Ballads, Recessional, &c. Doxey’s. 
The Courting of Dinah Shadd. Brentano's. 
Ditto. Marion Press. 
The Day’s Work. Doubleday. 
Departmental Ditties, and other Verses. Mans- 
field 
Departmental Ditties: Typographical Facsimile 
of the First Edition. Mansfield. 
The Drums of the Fore and Aft. Brentano’s. 
Ditto. Estes. 
The Man who would be King. Brentano’s. 
Mandalay. Manstield. 
Recessional. Critic Company. 
The Vampire. Critic Company. 
Ditto. Manstield. 
Ditto. Woodward & Lothrop. 
Plain Tales from the Hills. Caldwell. 
Soldiers Three. Caldwell. 
1899. 
Ballads, and other Verses. Mans- 
fiel« 
Betrothed. Grosset. 
Ditto. Manstield. 
Departmental Ditties. Mansfield. 
Gunga Din. Grosset. 
Recessional. Grosset. 
The Vampire. Grosset. 
American Notes. Brown. 
City of Dreadful Night ; and other Stories. Ogilvie. 
Ditto. Grosset. 
Danny Deever. Grosset. 
Mandalay. Grosset. 
From Sea to Sea. Doubleday. 
Works. Swastika Edition. 15 vols., 5 vols., and 
6 vols. Clatlin. 
Writings in Prose and Verse. 1S vols. Outward 
Bound Edition. Vols. xii.-xv. Scribner. 
Soldier Stories. Claflin 
Barrack-Room Ballads, and other Poems. Cro- 
well. 
Indian Tales. Caldwell. 
His Majesty the King, also Wee Willie Winkie. 
Estes. 
Plain Tales from the Hills. Burt. 
Stalky & Co. Doubleday. 
Mine Own People : The Courting of Dinah Shadd. 
Burt. 
The Brushwood Boy. Doubleday. 
Barrack-Room Ballads and The Story of the 
Gadsbys. Burt. 
The Courting of Dinah Shadd. Street. 
Mandalay. Doxey’s. 
The Light that Failed. Caldwell. 
Letters of Marque. Caldwell. 
Mine Own People. Caldwell. 
P ge Rickshaw. Caldwell. 


Poems. Caldwell. 
Story of the Gadsbys. Caldwell. 
Under the Deodars. Caldwell. 


1900), 
‘ Writings in Pre se and Verse. 18 vols. Outward 
Bound Edition. Vols. xvi.-xviii. Scribner. 


The Absent-Minded Beggar. Brentano’s. 

The Absent-Minded Beggar, Recessional, and 
Bobs. Elder & Morgan Shepherd. 

Ditto. Madigan. 

Indian Tales. 2 vols. Burt. 

Recessional. Buckles. 

Recessional and Bobs. Wieners. 

The Vampire, and other Poems. Street. 


1901. 

Barrack-Room Ballads, Recessional, and other 
Poems. Doxey’s. 

Departmental Ditties, The Vampire, and other 
Poems. Doxe ys. 

Kim. Doubleday, Page. 

In each case the above titles represent the 
publisher's first issue only for that year. In 
some instances several editions appeared from 
the same publisher in the same year. 

It will be seen by the following figares 
how the popularity of the writer has in- 
creased or decreased year by year. The small 
number of editions issued in 1900 and 1901 
suggests a falling off of the Kipling mania, 
and is extremely remarkable when compared 
with the previous years’ figures :— 


1890. Books and editions published 11 
IS9L. 9 
3 
IS93. 3 
Ist. l 
189%. 9 
1896. 2 
1897. l4 
19 
61 
1900. 10 


1901 (to Oc ‘tober 31) ” 3 


Thus in twelve years the number of Kipling’s 
books published amounts to 144. These 
figures are, of course, influenced considerably 
by the paragraph immediately following the 
issues A ween, in 1901. 

The editions are issued by thirty - one 
publishers, and are distributed among them 
as follows :— 


Claflin 27 2 
Scribner... IS Critie Co. .. 3 
Manstield ... oni 12 Lovell, F. F. 1 
Macmillan 12 Lovell, J. W. 1 
Caldwell ... 10 Harper 1 
U.S. Book Co. 7 Dillingham 1 
Grosset 7 Marion Press. 
Munro i. 6 Woodward & Lothrop 1 
Doubleday... 5 Brown 1 
Bre 4 Ogilvie 
Bur 4 Crowell 1 
— ‘McNally & Co. 4 Elder & M. Shepherd 1 
Century Co. 3 Wieners l 
Appleton 2 Madigan 1 
» 


Street 


I may add that several of the above pub- 
lishers are regarded as “ pirates. 
Matruew Crirrs. 


13, Marmion Road, Clapham Common, 8.W. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 7 


“ Ratuer.”—A correspondent of the Academy | his hand, read a solemn prayer for the King and 


discussing “rather,” on 9 November last says 
the word is unique, implying that it stands 
alone in having a defective comparison. In 


this oe my however, it is hardly more 
remarkable than “good,” “bad,” “much,” 


“erst,” and “less.” The same writer goes on 
tosay that “long ago” the positive of the 
word was “rath,” and he cites Bishop Hall 
and May’s translation of Virgil in support of 
his statement. This is to overlook “hrade” 
altogether, which in the form “ rathe” recurs 
in Chaucer and later poets. The word, says 
the writer in the Academy, has no superlative, 
but, as he professes to treat the subject 
historically, he should have discovered that 
“rathest” (“radost”), though obsolete, had 
once a real and active existence. Finally, he 
says the positive degree has been out of use 
for many a day. But Tennyson is not a 
remote writer, and he has “ men of rathe and 
riper years” in ‘In Memoriam,’ while he uses 
the word adverbially in the line 
Till rathe she rose, half cheated in the thought. 
Tuomas BayYNeE. 


RoMNEY AND THE RoyaLt Acapemy.—It is 
curious to note, in auctioneers’ catalogues and 
elsewhere, how frequently George Romney is 
described as R.A. He never exhibited at the 
Royal Academy, and did not require the ad- 
ventitious aid of the Academy to give him 
“bold advertisement.” In looking over some 
old newspapers the other day I came across an 
amusing blunder in the London Hvening Post 
of 29 April-2 May, 1780, in which is the 
following sentence, @ propos of the opening of 
the Royal Academy of that year: “ The por- 
traits of Sir Joshua Reynolds, Dance, West, 
Gainsborough, and Romney gave great satis- 
faction.” The writer clearly had not been 
to the Royal Academy. W. Roserts. 


Jews anp Parriotism.—Probably the fol- 
lowing extract from the Wanchester Courier 
of 9 December, 1901, is worthy of a place in 
‘N. & Q.,.’ especially in view of the last 
column (9 8. viii. 201) of the interesting 
notes entitled ‘Bevis Marks Synagogue 
Bicentenary,’ signed N.S. 8. :— 

“A grand synagogue parade of Jewish troops was 
held in the Central Synagogue, Great Portland 
Street, W., this evening [2.¢., 8 December]. 


draped with Union Jacks, and among others there 
were present the Lord Mayor and Lady Mayoress, 
the Sheriffs, and the Duke of Bedford: Fully 300 
troops attended, the mingled uniforms of the 
Hebrew Lifeguardsmen, Scots Guards, Dragoons, 
Yeomen, Volunteers, &c., forming a brilliant and 
picturesque scene. The officiating clergy were the 


Chief Rabbi (who, with the Scroll of the Law in 


The | 


pulpit and other portions of the synagogue were | 


Queen), the Rev. Spero, and the Rev. F. L. 
Cohen, Chaplain to the Jewish members of_ the 
Forces. Mr. Cohen mentioned that fully 2,000 Jews 
(including 80 officers) had fought in the war. Of 
these 40 had been mentioned in dispatches, while 
two Jewish nursing sisters (one of whom had gone 
through the siege of Ladysmith and the other 
through the siege of Kimberley) had also received 
similar mention; 325 Jews had tigured in the 
casualty list, nearly 100 of whom had been killed in 
action or had died of disease. The rev. gentleman 
solemnly read out the names of the fallen, all the 
congregation rising in their places. The service 
was brought to a conclusion by the singing of the 
National Anthem.” 
“Patria est, ubicumque est bene” 
*Tusc. Disp.,’ v. 37 (108). 
Ropert PIrERPOINT. 
St. Austin’s, Warrington. 


— Cic., 


Biack Borries ror Wine.—The 7'imes of 
14 December, 1901 (p. 14, col. 2), says :— 

**The familiar black bottle mainly used for wine 
was introduced into this country one hundred and 
fifty years ago by Lord Delaval, who brought over 
from Germany a number of Hanoverian bottle- 
blowers, and started some works adjacent to his 
mansion at Seaton Sluice, Northumberland, for the 
manufacture of black glass bottles, his main idea 
being to utilize some inferior qualities of coal which 
he had mined on his estate. At that time, it may 
be remarked in passing, the black colour of the 
bottles was the natural result of the materials used. 
Since then other materials have been adopted, and 
these by themselves would produce a glass which is 
transparent ; but wine drinkers are so accustomed 
to having their wine in dark bottles that the black 
colour has been kept to, and is now produced by 
artificial means.” 

R. B. 


“Fapor.”—An extended application of the 
meaning of this word, as furnished in the 
‘E.D.D.,’ is worth recording. There one 
finds, sb. 1, that the meanings “a bundle, a 
burden ; a part of a horse’s load,” are given, 
among others; and a 8. Lan. illustration 
runs “a fadge of potatoes, a fadge of beef.” 

In the last fortnight of autumn, when the 
days were approaching their shortest, and the 
weather was tempestuous, I met, struggling 
through the darkness, which was unrelieve 
in consequence of a temporary extinction 
of the street lights, a postman, who said, 
“T could get on better if [ weren’t ham- 
pered with this fadge o’ parcels.” He 
explained that fifty years ago a fadge was, 
for example, two hundredweight of coals 
carried in a sack on a donkey’s back, and so 
arranged that the load as borne yp 
was equally distributed on each side of the 
animal. He intimated parenthetically that 
short weight was supplied by the coal 
dealers as a rule. The ‘H.E.D, gives the 
word also. ARTHUR MAYALL. 
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Qurrics. 

WE must request correspondents desiring infor- 
mation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
,- order that the answers may be addressed to them 

irect. 


at Currre, co. Kent.—Close to 
the footpath leading through the church- 
yard, and within a few feet of the entrance 
porch on the south side of the grand old 
parish church of Cliffe, near Rochester 
(otherwise of late years incorrectly called 
Cliffe-at-Hoo), co. Kent, is a somewhat 
plain table monument or altar tomb in stone 
of three female members of the family of 
Somner, which formerly ranked as farmers, 
residing in the parish. On the north, south, 
and west sides of this monument, which was 
apparently erected in 1672 (about which date 
the burial register is unfortunately defective 
for some years), are inscriptions, evidently 
composed by an illiterate person, and dis- 
played and cut in a rude and unworkmanlike 
manner, which, owing to time and weather 
causing decay and a scaling off of the stone, 
have hitherto been deemed illegible, many 
unsuccessful attempts being made to read 
them. Having, however, long been collecting 
materials, chiefly from original sources, for 
(inter multa alia) a history of that and the 
adjoining, and also very interesting, parish of 
Cooling, in both of which the county family 
whose head and representative I had then 


recently become have for upwards of 200| 
years past been lords and extensive land- | 
owners ; and as the inscription on that side | 


of the tomb which faces the church was 
believed to be curious, I, in the summer of 
1900, took much pains and spent considerable 
time in endeavouring to make out the same, 
and with the following result—although it 
must be understood that several of the words 
are doubtful :— 

“ Passengers . weepe . heere . lies . a. wife. who. 
saved [=save or except ?]. none. | Jone . Somner . 
her . life. one. that . was. all. the. good . God. | 
sende . in. the. whole . peice . of . woman. kind . 

| withall . she. shvned . the. light . and. died . | 
the . light . that . mother . to. | one. too. dear. 
in . whose . worlds . death . before . Heaven . | to. 
her . Lord. God . and. Master . one [gone ?]. did. 
same . thing . hase [=as?]. her. | went. to. the. | 
one . now . powr . grate . have [gave’]. to . 
walke . heere . | and . her . tombe . remains.” | 
The whole is apparently in capitals of one | 
size. The two other inscriptions, which are 
shorter and of no particular interest, [ read | 
with more ease and certainty. My chief | 


*N. & Q.’ is to ascertain whether any reader, 


object in inserting the principal one “4 


having met with the same in MS., as copied 
long since and when fairly legible, can supply 
a correct transcript. That such inscription 
has appeared anywhere in print I do not 
suppose, although something similar might 
be met with elsewhere. 


Tontine. — My grandfather invested in a 
tontine for his five children (1004. each) as 
they were born. My mother was the last of 
the children, and that money should be mine. 
The tontine started about 1817, and would be 
worth something now, as she has been dead 
twenty-four years. The family lived in 
Westmorland. Who would be likely to 
know of this tontine, and where would it 
be registered ? » © 


Weeks’s Museum.—I find on a clock of 
some merit in design and workmanship the 
following inscription: “ Weeks’ Museum, 
Tichborne Street.” Can any reader tell me if 
| this was a museum or merely a shop,and who 
Weeks was? I should like to know the 
period when he flourished. 

W. H. QuARRELL. 

(Three clockmakers named Weeks or Weekes 
were admitted members of the Clockmakers’ Com- 
pany between 1654 and 1713. See Britten’s ‘Old 
Clocks and Watches,’ 1899.] 


Henry Crisrz, Common of 
| London, 1678, till his death in October, 1700. 
| What is known of his parentage and family ? 
He was a barrister of the Inner Temple, and, 
I believe, M.P. for Lancaster 1685-7. 
W. D. PINK. 


Beau BruMMEL AND Barpey p’AUREVILLY. 
—I should be very glad if any reader of 
‘N. & Q.’ could tell me whether there exists 
any English translation of Barbey d’Aure- 
vill ‘Du Dandysme et de G. Brummel.’ 
find that this book was originally published 
in 1845 at Caen, in an edition of only thirty 
copies. The third edition, published in 1879 
by Lemerre at Paris, contains two portraits, 
one of Brummel and one of Barbey, both at 
the age of twenty. Is there any account in 
English of the reason why the French writer 


ney his extraordinary account of the 


“english Beau! | am acquainted with most 
of the English literature dealing with Brum- 
mel, but I should be glad to know anything 
of the history of Barbey’s work. 

Cuarces Hrarr. 


Knocker Famity.—I should be glad to 
learn anything about Arthur Knocker, gent., 
whose daughter was wife of Francis Thynne, 
of Kempsford, co. Gloucester, second son of 
Sir John Thynne, of Longleat, temp. Eliza- 
beth. A monument or gravestone in Kemps- 
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ford Church, no longer bore his 
arms, 3 text K’s impaled with Thynne. He 
is described in the ‘ Visitation of Gloucester, 
1623,’ as of “...... in com. Suffolk,” but else- 
where as of “...... co. Stafford.” There is no 
further information in Mr. Botfield’s work. 
This very rare surname exists only in Kent, 
believe. A. 8. 


Branpon, Exrcutioner.—Can any reader 
of ‘N. & Q.’ inform me if there is in existence 
an authentic portrait of Richard Brandon, 
public executioner, who is supposed to have 
cut off the head of Charles I.?) Richard was 
the son of Gregory Brandon, and died in 
1649. P. SIDNEY. 


Tue Musicrans’ COMPANY OF THE CITY oF 
Lonpon.—I am collecting information con- 
cerning this ancient guil , and I should be 
glad if any reader of ‘ N. & Q.’ could tell me 
of any trials to restrain musicians who were 
not free of theC ompany from practising their 
art within the City precincts. possess an 
account of the trial of a Mr. Green, organist 
of St. Giles’s, Cripplegate, in 1724. I should 
be glad to know of any thing else of interest 
relating to the Company, and also if any 
proof exists connecting the present guild, 
whose charter was granted by James [. in 
1604, and the older guild whose charter was 
granted by Edward IV. circa 1461. In the 
records of the Company there is practically 
no information. Artuur F, Hi. 

140, New Bond Street, W. 


Arms or Dutcu East Company.— 
I should be glad to have a description 
heraldically correct of the arms of the old 
Dutch East India Company. L. L. K. 


Greorce Henry Firzroy, Fourta Duke 
or GRAFTON, 1760-1844.—Is it known whether 
the above was ever at Harrow School? The 
‘Harrow Register, 1800-1901, begins too late 
to be of use in this connexion, and the 
‘D.N.B. mentions no piace of education 
before Trinity, Cambridge. The fifth, sixth, 
and seventh dukes were all at Harrow. 

A. R. BayLey. 

St. Margaret’s, Malvern. 

St. Briravet.—I should be glad to be 
favoured with any particulars regarding this 
saint or name. MILEs. 


PatInteD TILEs are set all over the guard- 
chamber floor in the remains of a castle of 
the Dukes of Normandy at Caen, and said to 
have been laid down during the time of 
William the Conqueror, having represented 
on them the arms of some of those who 
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attended William in his conquest. In 1786 
these were taken up and presented by the 
Benedictine monks of St. Stephen at Caen 
to Charles Chadwick, Esq., of Healey Hall, 
Lancashire. Some of the tiles bore the arms 
of the Malets, viz., three buckles. I should 
be glad to know where these are now. 
Harotp Matet, Colonel. 

Radnor House, Sandgate. 

Wartow Famity.—I should be glad if any 
of your readers could give me any information 
regarding the pedigree of the Warlow family, 
and tell me whether it is of Welsh or English 
origin. G. H. Wartow. 

BorouGu IN ENGLAND.—Can you 
or any of your readers tell me which is the 
oldest borough in England ¢ J.C. 


Sir Tuomas Morcan, or ArKsTone.—I am 
auxious to discover the parentage and arms 
of Sir Thomas Morgan, of Arkstone, who died 
1595. He married a daughter of Jean, Sieur 
de Mérode, and his own daughter Anne was 
the wife of Henry Carey, created Baron 
Hunsdon in 1559. KATHLEEN Warp. 

Castle Ward, Downpatrick. 


Rev. Joun Taunton, of Axbridge, Somer- 


set, who died in 1592. Any information 
regarding this clergyman will be gratefully 
received. C. J. 


J. Impey was admitted to Westminster 
School on 16 October, 1809. I should be glad 
to obtain any information concerning him. 

G. F. R. B. 

Bisnors’ SigNaturEs.—I have derived from 
a visit to Hartlebury the impression that 
Stillingtleet, when Bishop of Worcester, signed 
himself Edw. Vigorn. Am I right? I wish 
I had followed your excellent advice and 

‘*made a note.” There is now an oppor- 
tunity of abandoning the very ugly and 
modern-looking use of “ Worcester” tacked 
on to the initials; and, if I am right in 
supposing that the ancient style lasted till 
the eighteenth century, there can be no reason 
why a return should not be made to it in the 
twentieth. 1 wrote to the Guardian and 
Church Times to the same effect ; but they 
either regard it as without their sphere or 
think it a matter of little general interest. 
Your readers will, I trust, be otherwise 
minded. W. E. B. 

[See 7“ S. ix. 189; xi. LIS; SS. iii. 449; xii. 84.] 


“ KNEVEL.”—-Charles Mackay, in his ‘ Lost 
Beauties of the English Language,’ a work 
which has of course been corrected and super- 
seded by later publications, says “knevel” 
means moustache. He indicates that we got 
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the word “ moustache” from the Spanish, and 
that we must have had an English word for 
the hair on the upper lip long before the 
Spanish name was introduced. The French, 
Italian, and Greek forms of “ moustache” are 
ignored. But Mackay asserts that “knevel ” 
is pure English. One cannot suppose that 
he would make this statement without some 
sround for so doing. The questions are: 
Vhere is this alleged English word to be 
found ; and, if found, what is its precise 
meaning? See 9" S. v. 88, 196; but these 
references under ‘ Whiskers,’ while throwing 
light on the case generally, do not answer the 
questions. ArtTuur MAyYALt. 


‘L’Arr pe Precner, 1683.—Who is the 
author of this didactic poem? One Jacques 
Canier makes the requisition for a licence to 
print, which is granted as follows: “Je 
n’empéche pour le Roy la Permission requise. 
A Lyon ce 15 Juillet, 1682. Vaginey.” The 
introductory lines are these :— 

Entin tu vas précher, la Liste le publie, 

Et fait voir imprimé ton nom et ta folie ; 

Mais de tous les métiers, oh l'on peut s’attacher, 
Sais tu que le plus rude, Abbe, c'est de préecher. 
Ricuarp H. Tuornton. 


Portland, Oregon. 


Tur Lownpbes Morro.—The singular motto 
“Ways and Means” (with these inverted 
commas) is used to this day by the family of 
Selby-Lowndes, of Whaddon Hall, co. Bucks. 
Can this be the augmentation of the coat of 
arms mentioned by Burke in his * Landed 
Gentry,’ vol. ii., sv. ‘ Lowndes,’ as granted 
by Queen Anne to William Lowndes, Secre- 
tary to the Treasury and Chairman of Ways 
and Means? He is noticed by Macaulay in 
his ‘History of England’ (chap. xxi.), and it 
is added in a note that in 1695 he published 
a pamphlet, an * Essay for the Amendment 
of the Silver Coins,’ which was refuted by 
John Locke. Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Gee Famity.—I should be glad if any one 
could inform me when members of this family 
first settled in England, or when the name, 
or any of its variants, is first met with as an 
English surname. James H. Cee. 

58, Park Street, Walsall. 


Pearts A Cure ror Corns.—The harvest 
of folk-lore is by no means reaped. Dissolve 
two pearl buttons in lemon juice until they 
become a paste. Rub on corns three days 
and three nights running, and the corns 
disappear. An old man’s recipe. Is it known 
elsewhere ! Tuos. Ratcuirre. 

Worksop. 


Beglies. 
PINS IN DRINKING VESSELS. 
(9° S. iv. 287, 358, 484.) 

ANSELM’s decree of 1102 appears — not 
literally —translated in The Acts and Monu- 
ments’ of John Foxe. “That priests should 
not resort to taverns or banquets, nor sit 
drinking by the fire-side,” stands for “ Ut 
presbyteri non eant ad potationes, nec ad 
innas bibant ” (“Church Historians of Eng- 
con Reformation Period,” ‘The Acts and 
Monuments of John Foxe, 1854,’ vol. ii. p. 168, 
.e., book iv. of the ‘ Acts,’ &e.). 

In the Appendix to vol. ii. p. 835, is a note in 
which “nee ad pinnas bibant” is rendered 
“nor drink te pins.” Reference is made to p. 59, 
where Foxe says that, to check the excessive 
drinking, which was owing tothe “ multitude 
of Danes dwelling in divers places in Eng- 
land,” Edgar 
“ ordained, certain cups, with pins or nails set in 
them, adding thereto a law, that what person drank 
past the mark at one draught should forfeit a cer- 
tain penny, whereof one half should fall to the 
accuser, and the other half to the ruler of the 
borough or town where the offence was done.” 

A note (Appendix, p. 818), saying that the 
actual law has not been found, gives a pas- 
sage from Malmesbury (‘Seript. post Bedam,’ 
p. 56, line 26). The following is the transla- 
tion of it in Sharpe's translation of William 
of Malmesbury’s ‘ History,’ London, 1815, 
chap. viii. ‘Of King Edgar, son of King 
Edmund’ (p. 171) :— 

** Indeed, so extremely anxious was he to preserve 
peace even in trivial matters, that, as his country- 
men used to assemble in taverns, and when a little 
elevated, quarrel as to the proportions of their 
liquor, he ordered gold or silver pegs to be fastened 
in the pots, that, whilst every man knew his just 
measure, shame should compel each, neither to take 
more himself, nor oblige others to drink beyond 
their proportional share.” 

The pegs are in the original “‘ clavi.” The 
phrase “a little elevated ” underrates, I think, 
the meaning of “ temulenti.” 

The note on p. 835 says :— 

“The peg-lankards had in the inside a row of 
eight pins, one above another, from top to bottom. 
The tankards hold two quarts, so that there is a 
gill of ale, i.«., half a pint of Winchester measure, 
between each pin.” 

After describing how each person had_ to 
drink to the next pin, it says the drinkers 
were very liable to get drunk, “ especially 
when, if they drank short of a pin, or beyond 
it, they were obliged to drink again.” The 
reference given is “* Anonymiana, 125, Gent. 
Mag. xxxviii. 426.” 

Further :— 
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** A very fine specimen of these peg-tankards, of 
undoubted Anglo-Saxon wor k, formerly belonging 
to the abbey of Glas tonbury, is now in the posses 
sion of Lord Arundel of Wardour. It holds two 
quarts, and formerly had eight pegs inside, dividing 
the liquor into half-pints. On the lid is the Cruci- 
fixion, with the Virgin and John, one on each side 
of the cross. Round the cup are carved the twelve 
Apostles.” - Fosbrooke’ s ‘Encyclopedia of Aunti- 
quities,’ vol. i. p. 258, London, 1835. See also Hone’s 


* Year-Book.’ 

Ducange in his Glossary, v.‘ Potus,’ mentions 
a canon being passed at a council in France 
which forbade “zequales potus,” a canon of 
the same import as that of Anselm’s. 

On referring to Hone’s ‘ Year-Book’ I find 
a woodcut of the Glastonbury tankard. The 
letterpress says that the four uppermost pegs 
remain, and that the holes from which the 
other four have fallen out are discernible. 
It is made of oak and has been lackered with 
strong varnish, especially inside. It was 
saved from Wardour Castle by Blanch, Lady 
Arundel, who, on surrendering the castle to 
Sir Edward Hungerford and Col. Strode, 
withdrew this cup with certain articles of her 
property, and, retiring to Winchester, re- 
tained it as long as she lived. In one of the 
old inventories of the effects belonging - 
Wardour Castle this cup is mentioned; 
having +. brought from the ancient “y 
of G lastonbury. The above is only a little 
of Hone’s account. A woodcut of the tankard 
appears (No. 794) on p. 189 of vol. i. of ‘ The 
Pictorial Gallery of Arts’ (London, Charles 
Knight & Co.). It is mentioned, but there 
is no description of it in the letterpress. 
See also Brand’s * Popular Antiquities,’ s.v. 
* Drinking Customs: Pledging,’ p. 491 of the 
1877 edition of Chatto & Windus. 

Rosert PIERPOINT. 
St. Austin’s, Warrington. 


Sraunton, (9 §, 
383, 510).—I can clear up this confusion, : 
the parish named by Mr. Marriews is in my 
division, and the other is on its edge and 
contains many of my constituents. The 
postal address of “ Staunton, Worcestershire,” 
is “Staunton, Gloucester.”. Mr. Marrikws’s 
parish, “Staunton, Gloucestershire,” is a long 
way off, and lies between Coleford and Mon- 
mouth, with a view over the Wye. 

Cuarves W. DILKE. 

Castor-Orm PLANT viii. 224, 511). 
As M. M. L. writes from Costa Rica to suggest 
that eucalyptus trees drive away mosquitos 
and ‘* might drive away flies,” may I say that 
no one has ever suggested that the eucaly ptus 
will affect flies, and that the opinion that it 
annoys mosquitos is a popular delusion! | 


may add that flies are put to sleep by the 
pungent smoke of a eucalyptus-leaf fire, but 
that mosquitos ply their trade unharmed in 
it as in tobacco smoke. Cc QF 


Horn Dancers (9S, viii. 444). — I have 
just found an_ earlier reference to the 
Abbot’s Bromley dancers, viz., ‘ Hobby-horse 
Dance, 6 §. ii. 368 (6 November, 1880), 
where Dugdale’s ‘ England and Wales,’ vol. 1. 
». 7, is quoted. The querist was the late 
Vin, Epw. Watrorp. On p. 397 various refer- 
ences are given, but not to Bromley. On 
p. 418 ‘N. & Q.’s’ old contributor Sr. 
quotes from “Halliwell an extract from the 
Mirror, xix. 228, ‘ Bromley Pagets.’ It is to 
be found on p. 452 of vol. i. col. 2, of first 
edition of Halliwell, There is also a refer- 
ence to Strutt. I cannot lay my hands on my 
copy, and it is possible only hobby-horses are 
meant, not horn dancers. S. L. Perry. 

U lverston. 


Manx Gaetic (9* §. viii. 460).—In the first 
place, I should like to thank your corre- 
spondent for the interest he shows in the 
preservation of Manx as a living language ; 
and, in the next place, I should ‘like, as pre- 
sident of the Manx cae Society, to 
| explain what has been done, and what is 
being done, to keep the language alive. 

We have all felt the need of a satisfactory 
grammar, and now that want is met for 
beginners by ‘First Lessons in Manx,’ by 
Edmund Goodwin, published by the Celtic 
Association, Dublin, price 6d. A convenient 
reading-book, ‘Esop's F Fables,’ in Manx and 
English, written by an old Manxman of 
Creigneish, and edited by Mr. Roeder, of 
Manchester, is also published at the same 
price at the Lraminer office, Douglas. For 
more advanced students the appendices to 
vol. xxxiii. of the Manx Society’s Publica- 
tions (pp. 1-183) on Manx phonology, by 
Prof. Rhys, of Oxford, will be found to go 
into the matter very thoroughly. 

During the winter months classes are held 
in the island for teaching Manx, but these 
have to be abandoned while “the season’ 
lasts. The Manx Language Society is now 
trying to get Manx pl: wed on the same foot- 


| ing as Welsh in the education code, and so to 


be ofticially recognized as an extra subject, 
which may be taught in elementary schools. 
This would be a great step forward, but we 
do not yet know what view those in autho- 
rity will take. 

There is much enthusiasm among real 
lovers of Manx in the island, as distinct 
from those mercenary folk who will learn 
and teach only what will pay ; but such are in 
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the minority. If those who take an interest | 
in the preservation of Manx will communicate 
with me (Canon Savage, St. Thomas’s Vicarage, 
Douglas), I shall be pleased to give all the 
information I can, and to forward a report 
of the annual meeting of the Society held 
last month. In such a case as this outside 
interest would greatly help to strengthen our 
hands ; for we are looked upon by many here 
as unpractical enthusiasts who are simply 
hunting a shadow. It ought to stir up half- 
hearted Manxmen to see the efforts that 
intelligent people elsewhere are making to 
prevent the language from dying out. 

Manx is spoken far more than people know ; 
but not before strangers. When going “after | 
the herrings” in some of the Peel luggers not 
a word of English is spoken by the crew from 
the time they leave the harbour to the time 
of their return next morning, every order 
being given in Manx. Dr. Clague, of Castle- | 
town, an excellent Manx scholar, has told me 
that in many houses that he visits in the 
south of the island all the directions as to 
the treatment of his patients are given in 
Manx, and frequently no word of English is 
spoken during his visit ; so that it is a diving 
language, and more young people are able 
to speak it than is ionabele known. We 
have asked to have the ages of those who 
can speak Manx specified in the census 
returns, which will give us accurate figures, 
if they are published. 

Ernest B. Savace, M.A., F.S.A. | 


St. Thomas’s Vicarage, Douglas. 


“GoD SPEED YOU AND THE BEADLE” (9* 
S. viii. 422). —Considering the frequency with 
which the word “beetle” occurs in pro- 
verbial phrases, like “Deaf as a_ beetle,” 
“Blind as a beetle,” “Between the beetle 
and the block,” and the employment of the 
“beetle” or nrallet as an implement of in- 
dustry, not only in washing, but in many 
other occupations, it is highly probable that 
the saying implies merely a wish for pros- 
perity, in the same way that “‘ God anol the 
plough” applied to the pursuit of agricul- 
ture. A large sledge-like implement for 
driving wedges was known as a “ beetle,” and 
there is a curious tavern-sign survival of the 
** Beetle and Wedge.” “To cleave a tree with 
a beetle without a wedge” (Fuller, ‘ Holy 
War, iii. xxiv., 1840, 162). The phrase “ As 
deaf as a beadle” is sometimes used instead 
of “ As deaf as a beetle,” meaning, of course, 
the implement so called, since nothing could 
well be more inanimate ; whereas deafness is 
an affliction that would at once disqualify a 
beadle for a post where the constant use of a 


healthy sense of hearing is a sine qua non. 
‘ There is no more conceit in him than there 
is in a mallet” (‘ Hen. IV.,’ Part IL, Act IL. 
sc. iv.); and Halliwell has “ beetle-headed,” 
/.e., wooden-headed, thick-headed. We meet 
again with the tendency to mispronounce 
** beetle ” in black-beadle.” 
J. H. 


“ S. vi. 266, 371; vii. 10; 
viii. 471).—I am ylad to see this interesting 
topic is still to the fore. The opening letter 
of the correspondence stated that shimmozzel 
never occurred in print. In reply I quoted a 
modern novel, and I have just met with it in 
another, viz., ‘The Golden Tooth,’ by J. 
Maclaren Cobban (“ If Will comes out of this 
shemozzle,” p. 170). This may reach the eye 
of Mr. Farmer, whose address I do not 
know. Of the terms cited by Mr. Brestar, 
noff was explained in a letter to the Academy, 
16 February, 1901. A synonym is shickster, 
which will be found in Hotten, and must not 
be confounded with shicker, which means 
intoxicated. Joskinner, pledger, is better 
known in English under the forms moskeneer 
and mosker. The latter was once the subject 
of an article in the Daily Telegraph, 9 July, 
1883 (“The Mosker...... is, in slang vernacular, 


| one who makes a living by taking advantage 


of the business incapacity of persons engaged 
in the pawnbroking trade”). Readers desirous 


|of enlarging their acquaintance with Anglo- 


Yiddish should get A. M. Binstead’s collection 


| of short stories, ‘Houndsditch Day by Day’ 


(Sands & Co., 1899). Jas. Pratt, Jun. 

DIcKENSIANA : PHRASE oF Mrs. Gamp (9% 
S. viii. 324, 426).—Readers are too apt to base 
their comments upon the manners and cus- 
toms of the time in which they themselves live, 
and fail to associate themselves with the 
fashions of the period of which their authors 
are attempting 

In Mrs. Gamp’s time the majority of the 
retail liquor shops in London openly and 
without interference carried on business as 
gambling resorts, nearly every licensed 
victualler announcing at the advent of 
every important sporting contest that a 
sweepstake might be joined on application 
at his bar; and in the thoroughfares nearly 
every purveyor of penny pies (such as the 
itinerant tradesman cited by Mr. Samuel 
Weller, a decade before Mrs. Gamp’s first 
appearance, whose announcement was para- 
phrased by Sam as, “ Fruits is in and cats is 
out,” and who was credited by his critic with 
ingenuity, by judicious ‘* accommodation ” 
of seasoning, in passing off a mutton for a 
kidney, or vice versd, confection) aud brandy 
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balls and other sweets and such small deer 
yvaraded a circular tray furnished as described 

y the Rev. W. D. Sweetine, or with an 
upright pillar rising from the centre, spirally 
hollowed out within, with a capital represent- 
ing a Turk’s head roughly carved, in the 
hollow turban of which the gambler, on 
payment of a penny, had the privilege of 
depositing a marble which, rolling down the 
spiral, came to its rest in one of the hollows, 
and on the inscription in this depended the 
investor’s chance of receiving a supply of the 
displayed delicacies or of going empty and 
copperless away. Those peripatetic vendors 
who were not provided with such gambling 
machinery were equally ready to sell their 
wares without risk or to gratify the sporting 
instincts of those who preferred tossing to 
buying, and the humble penny or halfpenny 
would then suttice for the chance-deciding 
convenience. 

Exvperto crede. I well remember the wan- 
dering mutton pieman. At this hour his 
familiar chant comes to my ears—“ like an 
odour of brine from the ocean” might appeal 
to another sense-—-more especially as twilight 
deepened into gas-qualified night darkness: 
“Pies all hot! smoking hot! hot mutton pies !” 
But then in the early fifties a good, grand- 
motherly Government came in to take care 
of us and prevent our burying our own dead 
at our own street doors, and interfered with 
our British rights to poison our neighbours 
sure they had the right to poison us in their 
turn—with our disdain of elementary sanitary 
mode of living, and swept away the tempta- 
tion to us to “make ducks and drakes” of 
what means we possessed by sending Inspector 
Forester and his merry men to raid the 
recognized gambling hells, and to swoop 
down upon the Bonifaces and their alluring 
sweepstake combinations ; and the men in 
blue at the same time harried the “dollies” 
and deluding pvinting arrows out of the 
thoroughfares and shops, and the “ coppers ” 
sternly “ran in” the pieman and the sweet- 
seller who “skied” the current copper, not 
invariably without suspicion that the prin- 
ciple of “ Heads [ win, tails you lose,” might 
be adroitly applied. And yet the British con- 
stitution has survived ! GNOMON. 

Temple. 

Mr. F. G. Kirron would be right in as- 
suming that it was formerly customary for 
boys to toss the hot-pie man for his wares. 
But those itinerant traders, with their steam 
ing tin “cans,” have, through the so-called 
march of civilization and improvement, 
apparently long since disappeared—at least 
in London—and even the pie-shops once so 


popular are now few and far between. This 
kind of gambling was, as I have always 
understood, done with coin on the palm of 
the hand and guessing whether “heads or 
tails ” (otherwise “man or woman ”) appeared 
uppermost, and not with any instrument of 
chance, although I have frequently seen in 
use at pleasure fairs a somewhat similar con- 
trivance to that mentioned at the last refer- 
ence by the Rev. W. D. Sweetinc—the 
“prizes” being of various kinds, and some- 
times pieces of cake, but never, to my know- 
ledge, pies, hot or cold. I well remember 
that Hanes: 1856-9, when, as a boy, I was 
home from boarding-school for the holidays, 
an old pieman used to go round the streets 
of Pimlico with small apple and other pies, 
in a basket on his arm, for disposal on the 
toss-or-buy system, the particular terms 
being that the intending purchaser, if win- 
ning the “toss,” should have two for the 
price of one. This pieman was, of course, 
unable to cry “ toss or buy,” as he might have 
done with impunity in days of yore; but 
the same was unnecessary, as his method of 
dving business was so well known locally. I 
may mention that another noted itinerant 
trader (but on cash terms) in the same neigh- 
bourhood at the time, and I believe until a 
much later date either there or elsewhere, 
was the brandy-ball man — a somewhat 
younger individual, and more important, at 
least in his own estimation—who wore a sort 
of smoking cap with tassel and a white 
apron, and carried his commodities in front 
of him on a wooden tray suspended from his 
shoulders. Every now and again he an- 
nounced his approach in a sort of chant, 
ending with «Bran dy ball! They’re all 
brandy !” But those were not, as at present, 
the days of cheap sweets and small profits, 
and no doubt he did well. Zempora mutantur, 
et nos mutamur in illis. 
When I was a boy I was a prodigious con- 
sumer of pies, which were perambulated 
round the purlieus of Petticoat Lane by one 
Sam the Pieman, whose “ Pie hot ! Pie nice, 
nice pie!” resounded far and wide, and was 
a clarion call to the hundreds of boys in the 
great public seminary where I received my 
primary education. About twelve o'clock 
Sam would reach the great iron gates, 
towards which we all bounded _ pell-mell, 
shouting and raving, and looking like so many 
prisoners behind the grill to any outside 
onlooker, and as fast as he could hand them 
through the bars his mince and mutton pies 
found ready customers. Sam was too honour- 
able or shrewd ever to tempt any one of us 
to toss him for a pie. He was a merchant, 
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and quite above such low practices. He 
must be dead years now. 
M. L. R. Bresvar. 

J. Camden Hotten’s ‘A Dictionary of 
Modern Slang and Cant Words’ has under 
* Spin-em-Rounds’ :— 

‘A street game consisting of apiece of brass, wood, 
or iron, balanced on a pin, and turned quickly 
around ona board, when the point, arrow shaped, 
stops ata number and decides the bet one way or 
the other. The contrivance very much resembles a 
sea compass, and was formerly the gambling accom- 
paniment of London piemen. The apparatus then 
was erected on the tin lids of their pie cans, and 
the bets were ostensibly for pies, but more fre- 
quently for ‘coppers,’ when no policeman frowned 
upon the scene, and when two or three apprentices 
or porters happened to meet.” 

This supplies the information required. 
Artuur MAYALL. 


BARBARA JOHNSTON (9"" S. viii. 484).—Some 
pen-and-ink notes from an old copy of Burke’s 
* Extinct, Dormant, and Suspended Peerages ’ 
in my library may interest your correspondent 
Mr. Jounston. The copy is of the 1831 
edition, and has the signature of “Jas. Gil- 
bert Johnston, 39, Hyde Park Square,” on a 
tly-leaf. The notes are on the page giving 
an account of the Montague family, Barons 
Halifax, Earls of Halifax, &c. George Mon- 
tague, second Baron Halifax, created Earl of 
Halifax in 1715, married secondly Lady Mary 
Lumley, daughter of Richard, Earl of Scar 
borough, and had issue George, his successor, 
and six daughters: Frances, Anne, Mary, 
Elizabeth, Barbara (died unmarried), and 
Charlotte, married to Col. Johnston. <A foot- 
note in the same handwriting as on the fly- 
leaf says, “Col. J. was my g* grandfather. 
After the death of Lady Charlotte he married 
the widow of the Rt. Revd. — Twisden, 
Bishop of Raphoe, and son of Sir Wm. 
Twisden, Bart.” There are also other notes 
on the same page and elsewhere in the same 
handwriting. 

The Barbara Johnston of your query may 
have been a daughter of this Col. Johnston. 
Assuming she was, she may have been named 
after her maternal aunt Barbara, who died a 
spinster. Another note states that Lady 
Mary Lumley has a sister Lady Barbara, who 
married the Hon. Chas. Leigh. The name 
Barbara “ran” in the Lumley family. The 
Rev. Robert Lloyd, who claimed the barony 
of Lumley in 1725, claimed as lineal de 
scendant of Barbara Lumley, sister(daughter?) 
of George Lumley, who was attainted. 

It will be odd if this stray marginal note, 
from an old book picked up years ago at a 
second-hand stall in a neighbouring city, and 
recalled by your correspondent’s query from 
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memory, where it had been unconsciously 
stacked, supplies the information sought for. 
If it does it will be a remarkable instance of 
the utility of ‘N. & Q.,’ and an instance also 
of “ genealogical luck.” 

LIONEL CRESSWELL. 


ORCHESTRA OR ORCHESTRE (9" 8. viii. 424). 
—Our attention has beendrawn toan editorial 
note in your issue of 23 Nov., 1901, referring 
to the word “orchestra,” which reads, “‘ Or- 
chestre’ is said in the *Century’ to be obso- 
lete, and is unmentioned by Funk & Wag- 
nalls.” Permit us to point out that in our 
‘Standard Dictionary, on p. 1237, column 3, 
twelfth line from the foot of the page, the 
two obsolete forms of the word “orchestra,” 
“ orchester ” and *‘ orchestre,” are given. We 
shall feel greatly obliged if you will do us the 
kindness of correcting this statement. 

Funk & WaGNALLs CoMPANyY. 


Pomeroy Famity or Devon (9 S. viii. 
124).—See ‘Visitations of the County of 
Devon,’ by the late J. L. Vivian, pp. 605-9. 

W. D. Pryx. 

DEVONIAN will find a pedigree of the above 
family in Vivian’s ‘ Visitations of co. Devon,’ 
which gives full particulars; also a short 
account in Archdall’s edition of ‘ Lodge's 
Peerage of Ireland’ under ‘ Harberton.’ 

Joun 

Various articles respecting this family will 
be found in 6" ii. 328, 493; iii. 58; 8" 5. 
xii. 388, 456. Everard Home CoLeMAN. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


Crosstnc Knives AND Forks (9 viii. 
325, 433).—Robin GoopreLLow is not positive 
as to the religious significance of the Russian 
mode of placing table cutlery. I remember 
only too well the sharp rebukes my father 
was wont to administer to us youngsters if 
we happened to cross our knives and forks 
by way of artistic finish to a well-polished 
m= Mh My father was of Polish extraction 
and came largely into contact with all classes 
of the best Russian and Polish society of his 
day, and must frequently have observed this 
cruciforming habit at their tables. 

M. L. R. Bresvar. 


The sight of accidentally crossed knives 
upon our luncheon table to-day (28 Novem- 
ber) caused a distinct shudder to run through 
my wife and grown-up daughters, all of 
whom first saw the light within a few 
hundred yards of my present residence. The 
nearest one made a grab at the offending 
cutlery and at once carefully placed the 
knives parallel. Further, they almost simul- 
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taneously exclaimed, with evident concern, 
“Crossed knives! dear me, how very unlucky !” 
This belief is general throughout Devonshire. 
Harry Hems. 
Fair Park, Exeter. 


SARRAS (9 S, viii. 202, 228, 267, 473).—The 
definition of this word by Mr. NEILSON agrees 
very well with the position of Barras Lane, 
Barras Heath, and Barr’s Hill in this town. 
They are all without the ancient walls of 
the city, and were used as outposts against 
attacks upon the gates and walls. It cer- 
tainly seems to be a mutation of the word 
Barre. J. ASTLEY. 

Coventry. 


S. viii. 317, 426, 512).—I thank Mr. Ratru 
Tuomas for courteous mention of my article, 
but nevertheless cannot without cneter word 
let him throw cold water on my advocacy of 
a memorial to Isaac D’Israeli and Lord 
Beaconsfield on the house 22, Theobalds Road. 
I fancy Mr Tuomas visited it lately during a 
dreary day in November, and viewed it in its 
present uninhabited condition. All houses 
in such circumstances look miserable, and, 
indeed, the favour of the sun’s brightening 
rays is always needed to render prepossess- 
ing the aspect of a London house, be it of 
dingy brick or grimy stucco. I have paid it 
another visit, even in the bleak December, 
and standing opposite, under the wall of 
Gray’s Inn Gardens, have impartially viewed 
the block, which now consists of five houses, 
occupied chiefly as the offices of solicitors. 
Of these No. 22 only is vacant, and as the 
letting board is gone, I hope it is not to} 
remain so. The four occupied houses look 
as cheerful and well cared for as a block of 
oftices ever does, and even more cheerful 
than others, on account of the street being 
free of houses on the opposite side, and the | 
aspect that of the verdant gardens. No. 22, 
with its pretty old doorway, only wants 
paint, varnish, clean window glass, and a 
bright new knocker and name- plate, to 
render its appearance as imposing as that of 
many houses which have received the decora- | 
tion of the tablet, and even more so than | 
some. I hope Mr. Tuomas will go again, six 
months hence, and give it another chance. 

It must have been but a few years old in 
1802 when Isaac D’Israeli went to live in it, 
and the busy, noisy thoroughfare of to-day 
was at that time perhaps scarcely a thorough- 
fare. But changed as it is, it is not in the 
degraded condition of the purlieus of the 
now partially reformed Seven Dials and 
Drury Lane, and, if [ remember rightly, 


tablets are found in that neighbourhood 
where famous people once lived. For even 
when astreet has suffered degradation, it is a 
relief to be reminded that it was not always 
as now, that it was not always mean and 
ugly ; and certainly by the erection of a 
tablet the memory of the famous one is not 
besmirched. Also the transformation of 
London, the transmigration of the upper 
class of its habitants from one area to 
another, is a part of its history interesting to 
observe. 

I hardly think the object of the tablet is so 
much to impress the passing public as to 
give welcome information to those interested 
in the past, to preserve for these a fact in 
the life of the commemorated, and _ possibly 
to preserve the house itself. Were these 
memorials only to be erected in fashionable 
or respectable quarters the series would be 
indeed incomplete ; so I will hope that the 
London County Council— who, as announced, 
are to continue the work happily until now 
conducted by the Society of Arts—will soon 
place the tablet on 22, Theobalds Road, 
which will thereby be enhanced in value to 
its future tenant, a worthy Conservative 
lawyer cherishing the memory of Lord 
Beaconsfield in his birthplace. 

W. L. Rurron. 


Harvest Bett (9*" S. viii. 201, 308, 427).—It 
is part of the sexton’s duty here to ring the 
curfew bell in the church tower every night 


at eight o'clock. He also rings the same bell 
at twelve o'clock every day. This latter is 
known as the dinner bell. These bells have 
been so rung from time immemorial. 
Joun T. Pace. 
West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 


Mr. Brestar is surely mistaken in his 

version of the words a on the Ripon 
0st office (formerly, | believe, the town hall). 
if my memory serves they run thus: “If ye 
Lord keep not ye city, ye Wakeman waketh 
in vain.” 

A curfew bell is rung nightly during the 
winter at nine o'clock at Mytton, in York- 
shire, and I fancy also at Whalley, the neigh- 
bouring Lancashire village. 

Frep. G. ACKERLEY. 

Seemannsheim, Libau, Russia. 


The church of St. George-in-the-East has, 
since its consecration in 1729, regularly used 
a bell to call to labour at six o'clock each 
morning, and (presumably to discontinue 
work) at eight o’clock each evening. From 
childhood 1 have been familiar with the 
“eight o'clock bell,” as it is familiarly spoken 
of in the parish, although very early in my 
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education I learnt to associate it with the 

curfew, a connexion still retained in my 

mind. GNoMON. 
Temple. 


SURNAMES DERIVED FROM FreNcH TowNs 
(9 S. viii. 464).—Mr. Hitt has started an 
interesting subject. Some of our old Norman | 
families, deriving their names from places in 
Norm: undy, are still re presented amongst the 
nobility of that province, in which the Duc 
de Harcourt holds the foremost position. 
Amongst the lesser nobility, of which branches 
attained to a far higher rank on this side the 
Manche, we still find the families of Reviers, 
Rivers, or Redvers (which derived its name 
from a seigneury in the neighbourhood of 
Caen*) and of Bailleul, which gave a king to 
Scotland, and of which the original ancestor 
hailed from a village near Hazebrouck, in 
French Flanders, which is passed by every 
tourist travelling between Calais and Brus- 
sels. The great family of St. John—which, if 
the descent of Sir Oliver St. John of Bletsho, 
who died in 1437, from the feudal barons of 
that name can be established, can claim 
descent in the male line from a great Domes- 
day tenant-in-chief (Hugh de Port), a very 
rare, if not unique distinction, according to 
Mr. Round—derived its origin from St. Jean- 
le-Thomas, overlooking the bay of Mont St. 
Michel, in the extreme west of Normandy.t 
The family of Mohun (De Monteminori) was 
from Moyon, in Normandy, a commune of 
the canton of Tessy, arrondissement of St. Lo | 
and department. of La Manche (Stapleton, 
introduction to ‘ Liber de Antiquis Legibus,’ 


p. xx). Bethune, from which the Bethunes | 


and Beatouns of Scotland were descended, is 
a railway station, canton, and arrondissement 
in the Pas de Calais. The great family of | 
De Courcy is cae Courcy-sur-Dive, a com- 
mune of anton of Coulibeuf, arrondisse- 
ment of Falaise, department of Calvados 
(%., p. xl). Ferriéres, from which the illus 
trious family of Ferrers (De Ferrariis) de- 
rived its origin, is in Normandy, while Forz 
or Fors, whence the equally historic family 
of De Fortibus descended, is a commune of 
the canton of Prahecq, arrondissement of 
Niort, department of Deux Sévres, in Poitou 
(ib., p. xxxiv). The distinguished family of 
Gurney derives its name from Gournay- -en- 
Bray, chef-lieu of the canton of that name, 
arrondissement of Neufchatel-en-Bray, de- 
partment of the Seine Inftrieure (¢/., p. exvi). 

* Huet, in his work ‘ Origines de la Ville de Caen,’ 
derives the name of this seignory (Ripuariw) from 
its situation on the banks of several rivers. 

+t The Genealogist, xvi. 


The baronial family of Tregoz was not Cor nish 
by origin, as might be infe rred from the name, 
but derived from the commune of Troisgots, 
lin the canton of Tessy, arrondissement of 
St. Lo, department of La Manche (¢., p. 
xevili). Numerous other instances might be 
| given,and I may further state that a book pub 
lished several years ago, called ‘The Norman 
People,’ though not to be relied on as abso- 
| lutely accurate, will afford your correspondent 
some valuable information regarding the 
origin of many of our old Norman families. 
. F. Prmeaux. 
The Editor is of course quite right. Camden 
says (‘ Remains,’ p. 118, J. R. Smith’s edition) 
there is no village in Normandy “that gave 
not denomination to some family in England,” 
and the names which represent towns else- 
where in France, and those reminiscent of 
the provinces of that delightsome land, are 
probably too numerous to be repeated with 
profit in the pages of ‘ N. & Q’ 
Sr. Swit. 


“Sparcucock ” (9"" viii. 403).—Halliwell 
adopts this explanation: “A hen just killed 
and quickly broiled for any sudden occasion.” 
The Rev. A. Smythe Palmer in his ‘ Folk 
Etymology ’ illustrates the same meaning by 
quotations from Kettner’s ‘ Book of the Table,’ 
| ‘Memoirs of Thos. Moore,’ King on the ‘ Art 

of Cookery,’ Webster's ‘ Northward Ho,’ Cart- 
| wright’s * The Ordinary,’ T. Brown’s ‘ Works,’ 
and Cotton’s ‘Burlesque upon Burlesque 
Poems.’ Everarp Home CoLeMAn. 
71, Brecknock Road. 


Grose’s ‘Classical Dictionary,’ 1796, gives 
* Spatchcock [abbreviation of dispatch cock}, 
| a hen just killed from the roost or yard, and 
| immediately skinned, split, and broiled. An 
Irish dish upon any sudden occasion. 

Joun 


Mr. A. G. Bradley, in his ‘ Highways and 
Byways in the Lake District,’ p. 62, speaks 
|of a man’s “being made a spatchcock of, ” that 
is (as he explains), “of his head being stuck 
in a rabbit hole, and his legs staked to the 
ground.” This, | gather, is a Cumberland 
custom. Cc. C. 


Fire on toe Heartn KEPT Burning (9% 
|S. viii. 204, 412).—Sixty years ago, in the 
| rural districts of Aberdeenshire, where almost 
the only fuel burnt was peat or turf, the 
kitchen fires were never intentionally allowed 
to go out. The cinders were carefully covered 


with ashes over-night, and when raked out 
in the morning were almost invariably alive. 
When it was the reverse, which did not occur 
more than once in half a dozen years or so, 
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the task of producing a light was often a 
formidable one. We had no matches, the 
tinder-box was not known in our parts, and 
the servantmaid had to enlist the services of 
one of the ploughmen with his pocket flint 
and steel. The touch paper was speedily 
ignited, but to produce a flame sufficient to 
light a candle was by no means easy, and 
often took up a considerable amount of time. 
The first time I ever saw lucifer matches was, 
if | remember rightly, in 1843 or 1844, 
ALEXANDER PATERSON. 
Barnsley. 


Comic Sermon (9 §. vii. 248, 
339; viii. 309, 433).—In a review of ‘ Me- 
morials of William Charles Lake, Dean of 
Durham, 1869-1894,’ is given a — from 
(as I ee his own pen, which cannot fail 
to be of interest to those involved in the 
present quest :— 

“One course at the Church of the Gest used to 
amuse us much. It was in the form ofa dialogue con- 
ducted on a stage between a good man anda sinner, 
and the repartees of the sinner in answer to the 
remonstrances of the good man were often rather 
telling. On the whole, it certainly struck me that 
the Roman Catholic clergy had all the power of 
dealing with the lower classes which our Metho- 
dists have, and in which our own clergy (at that 
time, at least) were very deficient. Another point 
I thought remarkable was the character of the 
tracts which I was fond of collecting in the book- 
shops of the lower parts of Rome, and which almost 
always referred entirely or were addressed to our 
Lord, and seldom either to the Virgin or to the 
saints.” 

Sr. SwiTHrn. 


Arms or Scorianp vii. 368, 452).— 
Mr. Easton (p. 368), in speaking of the royal 
tressure of Scotland, states that it was “the 
emblem of the ancient league with France, 
from whose kings it was a gift to the kings 
of Scotland.” The high authority of the late 
Dr. Woodward was not in favour of this 
origin. His observations upon this point 
(‘Heraldry, British and Foreign, ed. 1896, 
vol. i. p. 187) are, I think, worthy of repro- 
duction here :— 

“Popular belief long associated this bearing in 
the arms of Scotland with a supposed alliance 
between one Achaius, King of the Dalriadic Scots, 
and Charlemagne ; and declared that it commemo- 
rated the agreement that the French lilies should 
- “¥ all time coming a defence to the lion of Scot- 
and. 

“ It is easier to laugh at the transparent absurdity 
of this fable than to account for the first introdue- 
tion of the fleur-de-lis into the royal coat of Scot- 
land. Historically no alliance between Scotland 


and France can be found earlier than the reign of 


Robert Bruce. 
“On the seal of Alexander II. the lion is the 
sole charge. On the great seal of Alexander LILI. 


(1249-1286) the lion rampant appears alone upon the 


shield borne by the monarch, but the caparisons 
of this [? his] charger have the lion surrounded by 
a bordure ; this is charged with small crosslets, but 
the inner edge has a border of demi-fleurs-de-lis. 
(Vrée, ‘Généalogie des Comtes de Flandre,’ plate xv.) 
A portion of this seal is engraved in Laing’s ‘ Scot- 
tish Seals,’ vol. ii. plate ii. tig. 1, and, 1 am inclined 
to think, not so accurately given as in Vrée’s ex- 
ample, where the whole seal is given, and the 
crosslets distinctly shown on the bordure. To this 
bordure I believe we must trace the origin of the 
tressure flory-counter-flory, which had no direct 
connection with any French alliance, connubial or 
political.” 

From this extract Mr. Easton will see that 
the lion of Scotland was borne alone upon 
the seals of the second and third Alexanders, 
and this certainly at a period long anterior 
to the time given by him (1471), when King 
James II1. decided to eliminate the double 
tressure from the royal arms, though long 
subsequent to that pre-heraldic period when 
the supposed alliance with Charlemagne led 
to the popular belief,as Dr. Woodward states, 
that it was the origin of the tressure in the 
Scottish arms. 

Dr. Woodward would seem to have been 
aware of the Act of Parliament in 1471, men- 
tioned by Mr. Easton, by which James ITI. 
affected to do away with the tressure. He 
gives the enacting words (p. 189): “In tyme 
tocum thar suld be na double tresor about 
his armys, but that he suld ber hale armys of 
the lyoun without ony mar,” and says that it 
is not easy to explain the motive for the 
Act, which, however, was never carried into 
effect. J. 8S. Upat, FS.A. 

Antigua, W.I. 


BEAULIEU AS A PLACE-NAME (9"" §. vi. 87, 
216; viii. 397).—The abbot of a monastery 
de Bello Loco is recorded in various docu- 
ments of Honorius [IL., which Sir E. BEwLey 
will easily find from the index to Pressuti’s 
magnificent edition of that Pope’s ‘ Regesta’ 
(Typ. Vat., 1888-95). My diplomatic and 
geographical knowledge does not go far 
enough to say whether the place is in the 
diocese of Chalons-sur-Marne, Troyes, or 
Toul, or identical with any of those already 
mentioned, © 


*““Ourriper” viii. 462).—This word, 
formerly applied to sheriffs’ officers and 


postillions, and still used in the latter 
capacity, may have been utilized locally as 
an expansion or variant of “rider” ; for in 
the north of England, before steam was 


applied to locomotion, commercial travellers, 


riding on horseback from place to place 
soliciting orders, were very widely designated 
“ridevs.” Hence that fine old farce in one 
act (was it not George Colman’s ?) entitled 
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‘Ducks and Green Peas; or, the Newcastle 
Rider,’ in which the bagman, waiting for his 
dinner at a Harrogate inn, sings 
‘Tis Riders only life enjoy, 
They travel through the land ; 
Variety can never cloy, 
All pleasures they command. 
Tol lol de rol. 
Then who would not a Rider be, 
To lead a life like this ; 
From every care and trouble free, 
Enjoying earthly bliss. 
Tol lel de rol. 
And then soliloquizes in the following 
fashion :— 

“There's for you, ye parchment-bound ’prentices, 
ye hen-peck’d husbands, ye gouty-footed drones! 
Get a horse like me, and travel from place to place, 
live like kings, and sup upon ducks and green peas, 
as I am going to do!” 

Ricnarp We.rorp. 

Upwards of a quarter of a century ago the 
representatives of brewers, grocers, drapers, 
&e., who drove into this village from the 
neighbouring towns of Northampton and 
Rugby, soliciting orders from the local shop- 
keepers, were always spoken of as “out- 
rides.” This designation has now fallen 
largely into disuse, the gentlemen in ques- 
tion being invariably alluded to as “travel- 
lers.” Joun T. Pace. 

West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 

Disstxeton Famiry (9 viii. 365).—In 
answer to Mr. Herserr Sournam’s inquiry | 
may say that I find it stated by Jan Brouwer 
in his pocket encyclopedia that Elden is a 
village in Gelderland, three-quarters of an 
hour’s distance N.N.E. from Elst (another 
Dutch village in the same province)— for 
that is the quaint way in which Brouwer 
indicates position—meaning, I take it, that 
if a man, walking at an ordinary pace, were 
to start from_Elst in a N.N.E. direction, he 
would arrive at Elden in three-quarters of an 
hour. H. G. K 


Gentleman’s Magazine, vol. 1., for the year 


1780, p. 494, amongst deaths has “Sept. 27, 

Andr. Dishington, esq., aged 66. He was one 
of the oldest lieutenants in the royal navy.” 
H. J. B. 

There is a place named Elden in Gelder- 

land, Netherlands, latitude 51° 57’ N., longi- 

tude 5° 52’ E. ; also a village in Suffolk (Eng- 

land), about four miles from Thetford, which 

has also been known under the names of 

Elvedon and Elveden. 

Everarp Home CoLteman. 

soTTLED ALE: Its INVENTION vii. 

287, 412, 514).—The following extract from 


death of 


‘Cavalier and Puritan,’ on p. 327, is interest- 
ing, in that it shows that English bottled ale 
could be purchased in Paris in 1699. The 
diary of Sir Richard Newdigate: “ Bought 
English bottled Ale at sixteen pence a quart.” 
Souruam. 


Miscellaneous, 
NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 
Caroline the Illustrious. By W. H. Wilkins, M.A. 
2 vols. (Longmans & Co.) 
“ ILLUSTRIOUS” is a strong term to apply to the 
queen consort of George Il. and the tour times 
queen regent of England. In that Hanoverian 
invasion to which England was subjected after 
(Jueen Anne she is, however, 
the most pleasing and attractive—it might almost 
be said the only pleasing and attractive—tigure. 
Mr. Wilkins, who holds a brief for her, has 
written, from sources many of them now first 
employed, a life which is to some extent a 
continuation of his ‘Love of an Uncrowned 
Queen,’ in which he told, practically for the first 
time, the story of Sophia Dorothea, the ill-starred 
consort of George I. The book thus constituted is 
interesting and stimulating, though the picture it 
wesents of life in Hanover and subsequently in 
Rastent is necessarily saddening. At no period 
in English history was the Court more coarse, 
immoral, corrupt, and depraved than during the 
reigns of the early Georges. No whit more refined 
were the Courts of Saxony and Hanover, and the 
examples set before the young princess were 
the least edifying that could easily be conceived. 
No breath of scandal attaches to her life; and 
though she had in England periods of extreme 
unpopularity, and was even burnt in effigy by a 
London mob, she enjoyed general respect and 
admiration, and she certainly was, as Mr. Wilkins 
says, “ by far the greatest of our Queens Consort, 
and wielded more authority over political affairs 
than any of our Queens-Regnant, with the excep- 
tion of Elizabeth and, in quite another sense, Vic- 
toria.” As woman and as wife she is no less 
remarkable than as monarch, and it is singular 
that she has had to wait so long for her historian. 
Much information concerning her and her environ- 
ment is obtainable from books with which most 
are now familiar. Some of this, however, has but 
recently become accessible, and Mr. Wilkins’s book 
brings her almost, if not quite, for the first time 
before the public as a recognizable being. It is a 
good book in the main, hurried in parts, in need of 
some /abor /ime, and marred by some sloven- 
linesses or inaccuracies of diction. These are of 
no great significance, and history is seldom more 
picturesque, attractive, and pleasurable than herein 
it appears. In depicting her early life both in Ger- 
many and England Mr. Wilkins has had access to 
documents previously unused. The Hanoverian 
archives have for the first time been consulted with 
regard to the betrothal and marriage of the princess, 
and dispatches not hitherto published of Poley, 
Howe, and D’Alais, English envoys at Hanover 
1705-14, have been employed. Less interesting and 


less important than the proceedings when, in con- 
cert with Walpole, Queen Caroline led her brutal 
husband by a silken thread are those of her early 
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days in Saxony, Prussia, and elsewhere in Germany. 
Without a study of these it is, however, impossible 


to understand her life as queen in England. Her | 


early association with Leibniz and the delight she 
conceived in metaphysical and theological discus- 
sion are responsible for the unpopularity with the 
High Church party begotten of her ecclesiastical | 
appointments and for ‘the charge of Erastianism 
brought against her in common with her husband 
and Walpole. On these matters Mr. Wilkins dwells 
at some length, and what he says concerning them is 
neither the least interesting nor the least important 
portion of his book. Caroline was “an unorthodox 
Protestant.” Her theological inquiries ‘carried 
her into the shadowy regions of universalism and 
the retined Arianism of her favourite chaplain Dr. 
Samuel Clarke.” In an infallible Bible she had, we 
are told, no more faith than in an infallible Pope, 
and her views, had they been known, would have 
been regarded with horror by the Protestant Dis- 
senters whom she patronized. Ecclesiastical 
patronage was for purely political 
The High Church clergy were Jacobites, the Low 
Church were Whigs, and Walpole took care that 
pone other than Whigs should obtain advancement. 

A study of her wooing by George LI. and of the 
conditions attending the marriage is indispensable 
toa comprehension of her bearing to the king. It 
is difficult to acquit her of a measure of duplic ity 
and cunning, but her atlection for George must have 
been genuine; and the manner in which she studied 
his requirements, ministered to his prejudices and 
jealousies, and protected his amours is in its way 
unique. Her diplomacy was wonderful. Rarely, 
indeed, did the monarch—the suspiciousness and 
meanness of whose nature were remarkable—per- 
ceive with how light a hand he was guided; and 
when once and again the satirists pointed out to 
him the truth, Caroline so effaced herself that his 
mistrust disappeared. In spite of his atrocious 
behaviour to her, George felt for her something as 
near affection as he was capable of experiencing, 
and left directions that on his burial the sides of 
both cotlins should be opened so that their joint 
bones should mingle. Caroline’s consistent support 
of Walpole is no less remarkable than the other 
features in her character. At heart as much a 
German as her husband, her diplomacy succeeded 
in concealing the fact. There is something pathetic 
in her struggles to retain her empire over the king, 
and her silence concerning the rupture she so 
carefully concealed was probably due to her fear 
of producing physical disgust and so losing her 
influence over him. Mr. Wilkins’s book deserves 
to be generally read and studied. We should like 
to have chapter and verse for a few of the stories, 
which are doubtless accurate, but have been 
narrated concerning others. It is difficult to under- 
stand her dislike to her son Frederick, which was 
of course shared by her husband. One of the 
best-known incidents in the relations between 
Caroline and George occurred on her deathbed. 
She advised him to marry again when she was 
dead. At this George burst into sobs and tears, 
and assured her he would not, saying, with a 
strange mixture of nairve/é and brutality, ‘* Non, 
non! j'aurai des maitresses.” To this the queen 
could only reply, pathetically and wearily, ‘* Mon 
Dieu ! cela n’empeéche pas.” ‘A great attraction in 
the book consists of the portraits, which are 
numerous and admirable. We could have done 
with an ampler index. 


nealoyical Dictionary of the Peerage and 
Baronetage, the Privy Council, Knightage, and 
Companionaye. By Sir Bernard Burke, C.B. 
Edited by Ashworth P. Burke. (Harrison & 
Sons.) 

A NEW edition of * Burke’—the best, the most 
| authoritative, the most widely recognized, and the 
longest established of the guides to British titles, 
rank, and precedency -leads off the new year’s list 
of peerages. Always welcome and indispensable, 
it is this year more welcome and indispensable 
than ever, since it chronicles a change of monarch 
and the re-establishment of some of the oldest 
and most exalted of honours, The accession to 
the throne of His Majesty Edward VII. is, of 
course, the matter of primary importance in its 
pages, but the creation of the Queen the Lady of 
the Most Noble Order of the Garter, the augmenta- 
tion of the royal title, and the creation of the Duke 
of Cornwall, York, and Rothesay, Prince of Wales 
aud Earl of Chester, are conspicuous events in royal 
annals. Large accessions to titles of honour have 
come as a natural result of the war. It will strike 
some readers with amazement to learn that close 
upon two thousand distinctions have been awarded 
in the course of the year. In order to supply a 
chronicle of all these this bulkiest of volumes has 
had to be further enlarged, and the 1976 pages of 
last year’s peerage have in the present, or sixty- 
fourth edition, e xpanded into 2058. Mr. Ashworth 
Burke, to whom the preparation and accom- 
plishment of this huge labour are due, owns his 
Indebtedness to his brother, Mr. H. Farnham 
Burke, Somerset Herald, to the three Kings of 
Arms, Garter, Lyon, and Ulster, and to other 
heraldic authorities. The information supplied is 
naturally up to date, and its value to all engaged 
in genealogical pursuits needs no fresh testimony. 
So comfortable are we in the possession of a work 
of so much authority and value that we forget to 
condole with other countries less happily situated. 
If any country possesses a work supplying like 
information in a shape equally serviceable and 
attractive we are unaware of the fact. The con- 
ditions attending the transmission of title in the 
chief European countries render it little probable 
that another such book can be found. Among the 
familiar features to the student are the essays on 
‘The Royal Lineage’ and the ‘ Tables of Precedency,’ 
which supply full information not elsewhere given. 
Almost the only suggestion we can make is that 
the time is approac ching when the work should 
be issued in two volumes. It is e sy to see the 
difficulties in the way of such a div sion, but the 
task of lifting this peerage from a shelf on to a 
table involves some labour, and every possessor 
and lover of books of reference does not possess 
space enough to enable him to keep them on tables 
or any where but on shelves. 


AN article in the Fortnightly by Mr. Arthur 
Symons on Wordsworth is wholly commendable. 
It is, indeed, a specimen of a kind of paper far too 
uncommon in our leading monthlies. We cannot 
sum up Mr. Symons’s argument. Wordsworth’s 
limitations and his powers are _jus stly appraised. 
Wordsworth had, it is declared, “a quality of mind 
which was akin to the child’s fresh and wondering 
apprehension of things. But he was not content 
with using the faculty like a man; it dragged him 
into the depths of a second childhood, hare ly to be 
distinguished from literal imbecility.” And again: 
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“While other men search among the images of the 
mind for that poetry which they would impute to 
Nature, Wordsworth finds it there, really in things, 
and awaiting only a quiet, loving glance.” It is 
impossible, however, by quotation to convey an 
idea of the value of the essay. M. Georges Bourdon, 
late manager of the Odéon, has been commanded 
by the French Minister of Fine Arts to inquire 
into the organization of foreign theatres. Beginning 
with England, he has sent to the Fortnightly a 
summary of his observations on ‘ Staging in French 
and English Theatres.’ He awards a hearty pre- 
ference to the English stage, and has much to say 
about the triumphs, mechanical and_ poetical, 
obtained at Drury Lane, Her Majesty’s, the Hay- 
market, Lyceum, Wyndham’s, &c. Mr. Tree's 
mounting of ‘ Le ¢ ‘hemineau 


Ragged Robin’) and | 


Sir Henry Irving’s mounting of ‘The Bells’ are | 


specially eulogized. M. René Doumic writes on 
* The French Drama is: 1901,’ which he depicts as in a 
very flourishing condition. It is satisfactory to tind 
that he regards M. Hervieu and M. Brieux as the 
leading dramatists, and that the bubble of M. Ed- 
mond Rostand, whose popularity is one of the most 
whimsical features of the day, seems to have been 
pricked. M. Doumic deals briefly with the present 
condition of the Comédie Franeaise. Mr. Stobart 
writes on ‘ The “ Either—Or” of Soren Kirkegaard.’ 
—Sir Herbert Maxwell sends to the Pa// Mall * Mary, 
Queen of Scots, and the Mystery of the Casket 
Letters.’ His article, giving a good insight into a 
matter concerning which the general public has 
little information, is principally derived from Mr. 
Lang’s ‘ Mystery of Mary Stuart,’ reviewed in our 
last volume. It is accompanied by a portrait of 
Mary by Clouet at present in St. Petersburg, and 
by a reproduction of ‘La Reine Blanche’ of the 
same artist. Not wholly satisfactory is Lady 
Stanley’s account of her treatment of her own 
pets given under the title of ‘Tragic Blunders.’ 
A personage quite so thoughtless should not keep 
vets. ‘Tunnelling the Alps’ describes the attempts 
ving made to lessen the journey on the me tom 
from Brigue to Domo d’Ossola. ‘The Trap-door 
Spider’ tells a remarkable story of the attempts 
of spiders to guard themselves against implacable 
enemies. The story of the Portland Vase is told 
afresh. ‘ As Others see Us’ gives American cartoons 
of English statesmen. Mr. Max Beerbohm writes 
on ‘The Naming of Streets’ very whimsically, but 
also very sensibly.—In the Corn/il/ * Thackeray in 
the United States,’ by General James Grant Wilson, 
is continued. It supplies much interesting corre- 
spondence with celebrities, English and American, 
and has many portraits and other designs. New 
serial novels begin by Anthony Hope and Mr. 
A. E. W. Mason. So far as can be judged, Mr. 
Hawkins will deal with irresistible tendencies 
to parsimony and Mr. Mason with congenital 
cowardice. ‘At the Justice’s Window,’ by Mrs. 
Woods, depicts negro life. Under the title ‘ The 
Kighteenth-Century Place-Hunter’ Mr. Innes Shand 
wesents Richard Rigby, the parasite of the Duke of 
sedford. ‘The Great Duchess,’ by Mr. Street, is, 
of course, the Duchess of Marlborough. ‘A Lon- 
doner’s Log-Book’ is excellent at the outset; we 
care less about its closing pages. In ‘A _ For- 


gotten Poet’ Dr. Hutton writes about Shenstone, 
concerning whom we are disposed to ask, Is he 
quite forgotten; and is he as a poet worthy of 
being resuscitated ?—In the Gentleman’s ‘ Pot-Pourri 
from a Theatrical Library’ is not very good nor 


very instructive. Mr. J. B. Firth writes on ‘ Public 
Readings in Ancient Rome’; Dr. Strauss depicts 
and defends what is called * Zionism’; Dr. Japp 
gives an interesting account of ‘The Dabchick, or 
Little Grebe’; and Mr. James Sykes writes on ‘Tom 
Duncombe. —‘ A Smuggler’s Diary,’ by W. H. 
Hunt, in Longman’s gives some account of the 
price of things at the close of the penultimate 
century, but is not very stirring. ‘What we 
Breathe’ deals naturally with microbes. ‘Catch- 
ing Mullet at the Land’s End’ is readable. Mr. 
Lang’s ‘ At the Sign of the Ship’ remains the most 
interesting portion of the magazine. In the present 
instalment he answers Mr. Edward Garnett, who 
had volunteered some criticism, deals with an 
antiquarian controversy on some marked and per- 
forated stones found at Dunbuie and Dumbuck, 
and has something to say concerning advertise- 
ments for books wanted. 


Our old correspondent the Rev. Jony Pick- 
rorp, M.A., notes that the time-honoured custom 
of bringing in the boar’s head on Christmas Day at 
Queen’s College, Oxford, was omitted last year, 
the cause being the lamented death of the senior 
Fellow of the college, Mr. Henry George Madan, 
M.A., which took place at his residence near 
Gloucester. He was the eldest son of the Rev. 
George Madan, for many years rector of St. Mary 
Redclitfe, Bristol, and the brother of Mr. Falconer 
Madan, sub-librarian of the Bodleian, Fellow of 
Brasenose College, an old contributor to our 
columns. 


Rotices to Gorresyoudents. 


We must call special attention to the following 
nosices -— 

Ow all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 


Wr cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 


To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes toappear. When answer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested te 
put in parentheses, immediately after the exact 
heading, the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to head the second com- 
munication “* Duplicate.” 


N. Neviiie.—‘* Upwards of a hundred pounds” 
is a purposely vague way of saying “‘ More than a 
hundred pounds.” 

Repies on * The Mitre’ and ‘The West Bourne 
have been received without signature to identify 
the writer. 

NOTICE, 

Editorial communications should be addressed to 
“The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertise- 
ments and Business Letters to The Publisher ”— 
at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print; and to this rule we can make no exception. 
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THE ATHENAUM 


JOURNAL OF ENGLISH AND FOREIGN LITERATURE, SCIENCE, 


THE FINE ARTs, MUSIC, AND 


THE DRAMA. 


The ATHENAUM for December 28 cuntasns Articles on The ATHENAUM for December 21 contains Articles on 
The ROYAL NAVY. LIFE of W. W. HUNTER 
FENELON and his CIRCLE A JAPANESE MISCELLANY 
LOKD DE TABLEY'S POETRY DK. CREIGHTON’S CHARGES and ADDRESSES. 
HISTORICAL MSS. of BEVERLEY. The TRAVELS of MR. HUGH PRICE HUGHES. 
The GREAT PERSIAN WAK LOUIS XV. and the JACOBITES. 
The CHARM of the DESER! NEW NOVELS:—The Hourgeois; The House Divided, Penance ; 
NEW NOVELS:—st. Nazarius; The Gold Stealers; The Princess Peter, a Parasite; Great Lowlands; Dumb; The Case and the 
Cynthia; Quincy Adams Sawyer; Circumstance; Westerfelt; | Cute; Asa Falling Star. 
Ardnarigh. SPORTS and PASTIMES. 


TALES of ADVENTURE 
RECENT VERSE. 
CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 


BOCONOMIC LITERATURE 

TRANSLATIONS, 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE :—Sailor and Jesuit, A New Guide to Italy 
ohn Howard; From a Middlesex Garden; The Family of Ly OUR LIBRARY TABLE:—Mr. Birrell'’s Miscellanies ; A good School 
German Study of Burns; Burke; Mr. George Wyndham's Chri Story; A Freach View of the War, with Map of De Wet's Raids; 
mas Book ; The Edinburgh Waverley Reprints; Lord Kosebery's Policy; Miss Kepplier on Cats; Mr. 

LIST of NEW BOOKS. Fitchett on the Indian Mutiny ; M. Georges Claretie’s First Book 

CRYSTMAS DAY; “BOOKS WANTED”, The TEXT of CHARLES | LIST of NEW BOOKs. 
LAMB, The WOOK SAL Es of —" The OLD ENGLISH DATING | MR. GLADSTONE and HOME RULE MONUMENT to SHAK- 


of VESPERTINAL EVENTS Losi FRAGT of MILTON'S SPEARE at WEIMAR; EDWARD JOHN TRELAWNY; A 
EMENDATIONS of COL ERIDGE and MILTO GREAT BUILDER of the OLD THREE-DECKER; “COKE”; 
“BOOKS WANTED”; SALE 
LITERARY GOSSIP ALso— 


SCIENCE :—Dr. Hopkinson’s Scientific Papers; Primitive Man; The LITERARY GOSSIP. 


French Stonehenge ; Tolstoy's Astronomy ; Anthropological Notes; | SCIENCE:—The Victoria History of Worcestershire; Societies ; 
Societies ; Meetings Next Week ; Gossip Meeting Next Week ; Gossip 

FINE ARTS :—Giovanni Segantini, Mr. Gibson's Widow and her | FINE ARTS:—James Northcote’s Conversations; New Pictures at 
Friends , Les Portraits de | Enfant; Towns of the Zuiderzee; The the National Gallery; Notes from Kome ; Sales ; Gossip. 


Art of Lilustration ; Gossip 


ML —Stratton’s Mendelssohn ; Pianists and Violinists ; 
ossip; Performances Next We 


—— —King Lear ; The Saas Folio Shakespeare ; Gossip 


MUSIC :—‘Elijah'; Mr. Arthur Chappell’s Farewell Concert; Dr 
Chrysander and Handel; Gossip; lerformances Next Week. 


DRAMA :—Harry Sullivan ; Gossip 


The ATHEN ALUM for December 14 contains Articles on The ATHEN ALUM for December 7 contains Articies on 


The WORKS of KYD. LETTEKS of JOHN RICHARD GREEN 
MADAME KECAMIEK and her FRIENDS. MK. WELLS'S ANTICIPATIONS. 
PROF. KNIGHT'S PHILOSOPHIC ESSAYS. SOME NEW LIGHT on MARY, QUEEN of SCOTS. 


The WALES of GLENDOWER | The HELLENISTIC AGE. 

NEW NOVELS :—The Making of a Marchioness; The First Men in | NEW NOVELS :—The Fiery Dawn ; The Firebrand ; A Modern Antwus ; 
the Moon; Sons of the Sword the Usurper; The Failure of A Fools Year; Three Men of Mark ; A Ranker's Love Story ; An 
Success; Only a Nigger , Captain Kluitt, A Man of Iron; The Fall Island Interlude Tatty ; The Greatest of These ; Men rv. Devils. 
of Lord Paddockslea , The Diary of a Freshman. | SPANISH LITERATURE 


BIBLICAL LITEKA " KE. BOOKS for GIRLS. 
CHRISTMAS BOOKS OUR LIBRARY TABLE :—Dreams and their Meanings; Life of Sir 


OUR LIBRARY TABLE :—More Letters of Edward FitzGerald; Mr William Molesworth ; Mr Paul on Gladstone , A Doctor in Khaki 
Furniss and his Caricatures; The Open-air Boy, A Study of | Lamb Illustrated ; Mr. Chevalier on Himself; Reprints. . 
Poverty; Two War Books; British East Africa; A Selection of | , <7 of NEW BOOKS 
Newman 
of PROF. ALBRECHT WEBER; ‘SIX SAINTS of the COVENAN 

LIST of NEW BOOKS Th LEA and the INTERMEDIATE DUARD: 

OBITUARY of F. W. ROBINSON, BARING the HEAD; E. J. W. SALE * BOOKS W ED.” 

GIBB, EDWAKD JOHN TRELAWNY ; SALEs. ALso— 
Aiso— LITERARY GOSSIP. 
LITERARY GOSSIP. SCIENCE :—British Serpents; Bird Watchin Th 
; e Ro: 

SCIENCE :—The World's History; Societies; Mectings Next Week ; Societies; Meetings Next Week ; Gossip. ad yal Society ; 

Geesip. FINE ARTS :—Botticelli ; Kettona ; Sales; Gossip. 

FINE ARTS :—Mr. Max Beerbobm's Caricatures ; Sales ; Gossip. | MUSIC :—Popular Concert; Recitals by Miss Fanny Davies, Herr 

MUSIC :—Symphony Concert; M. Kocian’s Violin ee Kruse Kackhaus, and Miss Tora Hwass, Songs of Erin; Dr. John Blow 
Quartet Concert ; Gossip; Performances Next We Gossip ; Performances Next Week F F 

DRAMA :—Gossip. DRAMA :—Gossip. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. (98. 1X. Jaw. 4, 1902. 


SOME FEUDAL COATS OF ARMS, 63s. NETT (PARKER & CO., OXFORD AND LONDON) 


*‘Compton, Thomas de (H. 111.) —bore, 

on a chevron three fleurs-de-lvys -THOMAs, 

of Fenny Compton, bore, sable thee esquires’ J) 
F. 


helmets 2 & 1 argent. Shirley 


Comyn, oon (E. 1. Roll) bore, gules three 
rarbs or. (F.) Ascribed also to Sir JOHN in 
the Guillim Roll. See BUCHAN. 


Comyn, Sir John, of Lincolnshire—(E. u. 
Roll) bore, argent, crusily and three garbs 
gules ; Parliamentary Roll. 


Comyn, — (H. 111. Roll) bore, azure, semée 


' of estoiles or, a chief argent, over al! three 
Copal ich garbs argent (sic) (? counterchanged) banded rin Conitvé 
gules. (F.) St. George Roll. Harl. MS. 6137 
fo. 78. 


*(Congreve, William, E. 11.— bore the arms 
of CAMPION, sable, a chevron between three es 
battle axes argent. Shirley.| F. 

Conquest, Sir John, of Beds. (EF. 11. Roll 
bore, quarterly argent and sable, a label (3) ot 


gules; Parliamentary Roll. 


Constable, Sir William (F. 1. Roll) bore, 
quarterly vair and gules ; Sir ROBERT bore the 
same with a bend ‘‘ engréle” or ; Nativity Roll, 
though gules and vair in the Parliamentary 
Roll. ‘This coat is more often blasoned in the 
Rolls —quarterly gules and vair a bendlet (ve 


baston) or, for Sir JOHN, Sir MARMADUKE, af 
Pes Corbet Ri and Thema Corbet 


“Mr. Fuster has given us for th work is one of « s t 
Middle Aces 4. f fer the NOBLE AND GENTLE MEN ards de si = ‘ ime 
usefulness of which n one wi leny. 


WORLD. Altogether it is a 
THE TIMES. This latest stone OF COAT ARMOUR, able work.” DAILY 
of the monument which the indefati 7 C NICLE. “Evidences a de- 
able Mr. Foster is} to his PAST AND PRESENT, | voted appreck beauty 
heraldic fame is as DEMY. fusely illustrated. 63s. nett, | MORNING Post. herald’s art. 
as an Assyrian brick.’ <CKESTR “It would be 
** The collection is a marvel in itself, compiling ; ANCE PRAL : VISITA difficult to praise too highly the skill, 
but the pictorial part of the volume is TION k AMILIES, compiling. In- care, and artistic taste with which 
till more to be admired.”- SPECTA- ino C subscri the book has been prepared.’ --THE 
| nding ‘ontributors or Subse ribers STANDARD. 
work which tends to revive the Will please communicate with Mr. exam; vl of arr canter ateleae 
fame of ral ry."—THE FOSTER, 21 Boundary Road, PALL ‘MALL 
SPEAKER. _ London, N.W 
work,” — LITERATURE. The THE WESTMINSTER GAZETTE, 
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